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VOL. I. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 24, 1837. . ‘No. 12, 
FOREIGN NEWS. . DOMESTIC NEWS. ANOTHER MAIL ROBBERY, THE ROBBER ¢ we 
> “CAUGHT, AND $3,000 RECOVERED. Memoirs and Private Anecdotes 
From the N. Y. Express, of Tuesday. DiscraceFuL Ovurrace.—We find the following in - Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10. OF THE Pi 
TEN DAYS LATBR FROM FRANCE. the Columbia (Georgia) Sentinel, of Thursday week : “On The package of letters sent from the post-office in this | COURTS OF BERLIN, DRESDEN, WARSAW, AND 
b. ing. t itors of the | new catholic church, now being built in this city, an st t : 
oh maa have pte full files of Paris papers to broke up all the wood-work moulded and prepared for eam boat Ben, Franklin, on her way to the latter place, IN THE YEARS 1777, 1778, anp 1779. 


the 17th and Havre to the 18th, from which we extract 
the following items. : 
From the London Times, Feb. 10. 

Money for commercial purposes is very scarce, and 
credit in some quarters in an unsatisfactory state ; and 
there appears to be a disposition at the bank to regulate 
the question of an advance in the rate of interest to 54 or 
six per cent., which was imagined early in the last week 
to have been wholly dis of. This is a point upon 
which the directors are divided in opinion, but the party 
in favour of it are supposed to form a majority at the 
board, though they have yielded to the representations 
which have been conveyed to them from all quarters 
against it. The revival of the subject is owing, without 
doubt, to the languid state of the exchanges yim 
and it has added very much to the general alarm result- 
ing from the state of credit and large failures which have 
occurred here and in Liverpool. The London house 
which has failed is that of Warwick & Clagget, largely 
engaged in the American trade. Their difficulties have 
arisen, it is said, not so much from their general business, 
which was of a secure and profitable nature, as from large 
speculations in tobacco, through which an immense stock 
has been accumulated in a market which the state of 
momentary affairs has brought into a situation of the 
utmost embarrassment and difticulty. The liabilities of 
the firm are stated broadly at £200,000; but their own 
direct engagements are believed to fall considerably short 
of that amount. The failure at Liverpool is that of W. 
& J. Reddish, and it is unders to be quite equal in 
amount to the other: but the principal losses in this in- 
stance will fall on other houses in Liverpool. 

There is rather a gloom in the city this morning, 
owing to the announcement of the two failures, one in 
the American trade, and the other in the grocery. It is 
stated that these stoppages may, in both instances, be 
attributed to the extreme difficulty of selling colonial 
produce at any thing like a remunerating price — Globe. 

Tue Inritvenza.—This malady is yet prevailing in 
France and England. Baron Pasquier, president of the 
chamber of peers, has been scriously indisposed. 


Marsuat Sourt.—The Messager says:—“ A person 


well acquainted with the resolutions of Marshal Soult,’ 


states that he is fully determined never to join any 
ministry of which M. Guizot and Persil may form part.” 

A Bordeaux journal announces the failure of the house 
of Messrs. Edmond Richard & Liond, estate agents, at 
Annonay, for the sum of 2 millions, The partners de- 

ited their balance sheet on the 2d instant. This event 

8 spread consternation in the town of Annonay, the 
inhabitants of which are interested in the bankruptcy for 
‘a sam amounting to about 600,000 francs. 

The Journal de Cherbourg states that the house of 
Etienne & Son, of Issigny, had stopped payment for 
500,000 francs. 

Lorpv pe Rovs.—An extraordinary trial, in which his 
lordship figures as plaintiff in an action against a Mr. 
Cumming, fills a large space in Galignani, as takew from 
the English journals. Mr. C. accused his lordship of 
unfairness at cards, in one of the clubs, or hells, in the 
west end of London, and the verdict of the jury was 
against his lordship. What gives great interest to this 
trial, is the exposure of the gambling practices of some 
of the higher classes in the west end. The interior of 
the clubs is all thrown open, and an appalling picture is 
presented. 

Mr. Forrest has returned to Drury Lane, London.— 
The Examiner criticises his Macbeth without mercy, and 
says he dresses like and acts like an Indian chief. 

The affair of the Vixen, is yet the topic of much con- 
versation in the European circles: but no action as yet 
seems to have taken place upon it. 

Hovse or Commons anp THE Law or 
Denham in the case of Stockdale against Messrs. Han- 
sard, printers to the house of commons, has decided that 

house of commons has no more right to order the 
publication of libel in the reports of their proceedings 
than any other — This decision creates great con- 
troversy in the English journals. 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

New Yorx, March 22.—Yesterday arrived the packet 
ships Westminster, from London, and the North Ameri- 
ca, from Liverpool, which placed us in possession of 
London journals to the 17th, and Liverpool to the 18th ult. 

extracts we make relate principally to the state of 
the English money market, and English commerce. We 
lament that we can find in them nothing of a satisfactory 
character, and every thing to convince us that the digtress 
pervading the mercantile community there and here, 
Proceeds entirely from the course pursued by the ad- 
ministration in relation to the currency. We have the 
specie now, and our present situation is a delightful com- 
mentary on the advantages it confers. Even the decline 
in the value o cotton in Liverpool is evidently owing to 
the deranged state of the money market in England. 
This will add largely indeed to individual prosperity and 
National wealth ! 

Two motions have been made in the house of com- 
mons by radical members, the one to take from the bench 
of bishops the privilege of a seat in the upper house, and 
the other tu do away with the property qualification in 
voters, They were both lost, but still there were a suffi- 
cient number of votes in their favour to excite serious 
alarm for the permanency of British institutions—these 
two motions carried, the whole fabric would fall. 

Though our dates from France are not later than those 
received yesterday, we take occasion again to refer to the 
state of things in that country. Most prominent in which, 
appears the danger which still continues to threaten the 
life of Louis Philippe. Another plot to assassinate him, 
it is said, has been discovered. He is almost a prisoner 
in his palace, and when he stirs out it is necessary for his 
safety to observe the most jealous precautions. A garde 
me é is spoken of. Another fact, indicative of the state 
of moral feeling in Paris, is the astonishing increase in 

the number of suicides. 

It would seem that a second expedition against Con- 
stantine is at least delayed. Marshal Clausel has been 
Temoved from his command on the coast of Africa, and 
that station given to General Daruston. 

The influenza, though apparently diminishing in Eng- 
Jand, very t in 


many.—Courier. 


France and Ger- 


forming the window sashes to that edifice ; the work had 
not yet been put together by the mechanic, and it is sup- 
posed, ‘from appearances, that the perpetrator of the mean a 
and malicious act took the pieces and broke them, one 
by one, across his knee. We also learn, that a few nights 
since a considerable number of the window lights of the 
presbyterian church were wantonly broken by some law- 
less midnight marauders.” 

Important To Mercuants.—We have been favoured 
with the following information in relation to the opening 
of the Pennsylvania canals and rail-roads, which cannot 
fail to prove gratifying to that portion of the business 
community engaged in the western trade—coming as 
it does from head quarters.—Com. Herald. 

Canal Room, Harrisburg, March, 17, 1837. 
C. G. Childs, Esq. 

r sir:—‘* On the western division they will com- 
mence letting water into the canal on the 20th inst. The 
portage rail-road is now in readiness, and in excellent 
order. The Juniata division is ready and filling. The 
Susquehanna division is in navigable condition, and the 
eastern division is also ready and filling with water.” 

Union Canau.—Extract of a letter dated Lebanon, 
March 17, 1837.—* Boatmen from the west, whose boats 
were left here last fall, have returned, and expect to leave 
on the 2lst inst. (Tuesday.) On Monday next they will 
commence loading some of the Lebanon boats.” . 

The Schuylkill canal will also be navigable on Wed- 
nesday. A very large amount of goods was carried to 
the different forwarding houses yesterday. This looks 
like going ahead. 

From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Tne River.—It will be perceived by our steamboat 
list, that the river is in fine order, and that those in- 
terested are taking the advantage of the opportunity 
offered them. f 

InrERcourse witH AND BautTimorE.— 
We are informed that one hundred and fourteen wagons 
arrived here yesterday, laden with merchandise. One of 
them, we are told, had in eighty-three hundred pounds, 
at $4 75 per hundred, and some of them received $5 25. 

Supposing them to average only seventy hundred, or 
three tons and a half each—which we are assured is mo- 
derate—their loads will amount to about four hundred 
tons. 

At East Brent, on Sunday week, as the Rev. Mr. 
Rocket was performing the burial service, and reading 
that beantiful passage, “ Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” 
Day, the sexton (who was 76 years of age, and had been 
20 in his office), while sprinkling the earth upon the 
at the side of the grave, anv immediately 
expired. 

Died, at West Campbell street, Broomlands, Paisley, 
on the 2Ist January, Janet Harper, wife of John Neil, Jr. 
The deceased was married at seven o'clock the previous 
evening, the marriage supper took place at ten, and be- 
fore one in the morning she was a lifeless corpse. 

Awrvut.—The Miltonian of the 18th says :—“ On Tues- 
day evening last, a fire occurred in a house occupied by 
Mr. Wallis, residing near Lewisburg, by which four lives 
were lost ; among these, two insane persons: Mrs. Wal. 
lis and Mrs. Dunlap, who slept below stairs, effected 
their escape. We have not yet learned the purticulars 
of this shocking affair, enough, however, to know that 
the house, together with its contents and four lives, were 
totally destroyed.” 

Tne Overstavcn.—Extract of a letter dated Albany, 
March 13, 1837:—“J am happy to inform you that 
* Marcy’s farm’ has gone off with the last administration. 
The pier upon which: the government officers have been 
engaged for the last two seasons, connecting the two 
islands situate about three miles below the city, is now 
completed, and on examination, there is found to be an 
average depth of 9 feet water in the channel, where be- 
fore it was most shallow, and where the vessels were ge- 
nerally aground.—This fact creates considerable sensa- 
tion in Albany, and we are all now anticipating a rapid 
increase of population, business, &c., and, with it, a rise 
of property.--N. Y. .merican, 

The bank investigating committee closed the taking of 
testimony on Thursday. The whole of it goes to exonerate 
the last legislature, most trinmphantly, from the charge 
of having been “touched by the money of foreign cor 
rations,” and we presume that the committee will feel 
bound to say so in justice to the accused.—Penn. Teleg. 

The sum of $1200, a surplus left in the hands of the 
managers of the late inauguration ball in the city of 
Washington, was voted by them unanimously to the 
Orphans’ Asylum of that city. : 


From the Jacksonville Courier, March 11. 
Good News !—Better News !—Best News !—The pros. 
pect bright. 

Wan at an END.—Through the politeness of Col. Dell, 
of this place, we are favoured with the following intel- 
ligence just arrived from Black Creek. 

The inteliigence contained in the letter of Mr. B. M. 
Bell is confirmed by that brought by the steamer Free 
Trade, also just from the same place. The source from 
which this intelligence comes, entitles it to credit. If 
Micanopy and Philip have nnqualifiedly surrendered, the 
war is indeed over, and General Jesup, by his snecess 
and the amende honourable lately published, has. covered 
himself with glory. 

To the Editor of the Courier— 

Sir—I send you the enclosed letter from my brother 
at Black Creek. It contains gratifying information. 
You are welcome to it for publication if you think pro- 


r. 
" Respectfully, yours, &c. JAMES DELL. 
Jacksonville, March 11, 1837. 


Black Creek, March 10, 1837. 

Dear Brother—An express arrived at this place 12 
o'clock last night, bringing this agreeable intelligence 
from Gen. Jesup, that the war is in reality closed. The 
Indians have given up—have surrendered. All the 
chiefs, but Oseola, have come in, and have consented to 
removal, All are to assemble at Tampa Bay by the 
tenth day of April next, prepared for removal to their 
western homes. The Indians say that Oseola is on the 
Suwanee, and that they will bring him to Tampa Bay by 
the 10th April. In great haste, or I would write more 


fully. 
Yours, BENNET M. DELL. 


on the 28th ult.. The cireumstances of the theft, and the 
manner in which the robber was detected and caught, 
are these : 

The Exchange bank in this city had, on that day, re- 
mitted to Louisville a packet of bank notes, among which 
were three $2 checks (made to resemble bank notes) of 
Presburg & Co. on the above bank, which had been paid, 
and were marked as canceled. On the 6th inst. one of 
the canceled checks was found to be in circulation, of 
which our excellent marshal, Mr. Saffin, was informed, 
who immediately set about tracing the source whence it 
eminated since its deposit in the mail on the 28th ult. 
It was soon ascertained to have been issued by » man 
named Alfred Craig, who was employed as mate on 
board of the Ben. Franklin, but who, on her return trip, 
had left the boat at or near “ Big Bone,” Kentucky. 

No doubt now remained but ‘ was the mail robber ; 
consequently, Mr. Saffin, accompanied by constables 
Brooks and O'Neil, set out on the 8th in pursuit of the 
offender. They proceeded to his house, near Big Bone, 
about two and a half miles from the river, and about 
twenty miles below this city, where, fortunately, they 
found the object of their pursuit, singing songs in the 
midst of his family. He was instantly seized, and so 
sudden and effectual was the seizure, that he was pre- 
vented from using a large Bowie knife with which he 
was armed, and which he struggled manfully to get hold 
of. Mr. Saffin and his companions found in Craig's 
possession all the money (three thousand dollars) the lat- 
ter had stolen from the mail bags, except about $300. 
Of this latter sum he had purchased, in this place, an 
elegant gold watch and chain, for which he paid $180, 
and which was also found upon his person. : 

He was brought to this city, and, after an examination 
before the mayor, committed to jail. 

Among the money found in his possession was a 
package containing $1,200, which had been remitted by 


Mr. George Graham, jr. of this place, to Louisville— 
Whig. 
From the New Orleans Bee of March 12. ” 


Ship Moro Castle, Smith, cleared for Havre on the 10th, 
with a cargo of 468 bales cotton, took fire this morning, 
and was burnt to the water's edge. - 


LATEST FROM MEXICO. 


Intelligence from this country has at length been re- 
ceived by the arrival, this morning, of the schr. Creole in 
six days from Tampico. 

We learn by her that a fleet consisting of four brigs 
and three schooners of war, had sailed from Vera Cruz 
fur Matamoras, destined to operate against Texas. Every 
thing was tranquil at Tampico, There were about 800 
troops there in garrison. 

The Creole brings 401,300 dollars, which in this time 
of scarcity will be very acceptable. The schooner Levin, 
Jones, sailed in company for New Orleans with 150,000 
dollars. 

Santa Anna arrived at Vera Cruz on the 2lst of Feb- 
ruary, where he was rather coolly received, and with no 
more honours than due to a common Mexican general. 
He left immediately for his estate, Mango de Clavo. 

The election returns for president were— 


Anastacio Bustamente, 57 votes. 
Manuel Gomez Pedrara, 6 4 
Nicolas Bravo, 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, a.% 

The government stands in contract with the houses of 
Rubio, Pedro de la Quintana, Echavaria, and others, for 
a loan of two millions of dollars payable half in cash, 
half in paper. 

The above houses furnish monthly $200,000 against 
the revenues of the custom-houses of Matamoras and 
Tampico. 

Gen. Bustamente, we are informed, by private letters, 
had arrived at the Rio del Norte, where the army is now 
ees and takes the commiand in conjunction with 

ravo, 

Santa Anna, on his arrival at Vera Cruz, addressed the 
people, and assured them that his liberation was not 
owing to bribery, or to any thing derogatory to the 
soteane people, but purely to the goodness of Gen. 

ouston. 


Captain Ryder of the ship Seaman, of Boston, arrived 
yesterday at New York, in 48 days from Leghorn and 
Gibraltar, 17th of February, reports, that news had been 
received by the packet from Berute, in Egypt, that an 
eruption or earthquake had taken place at Berate, and 
there were25,000 souls perished. The above information 
was obtained from the consul at Gibraltar. 


is From the Cabinet of Modern Art. 
PEASANT CHILDREN. 
BY THE LATE R. EDMONSTONE. 
where,—every where,— 
Like the butterfly’s si!ver wings, 
That are seen by all in the summer air,— 
We meet with these beautiful things! 
And the low, sweet lisp of the baby-child 
By a thousand hills is hearil, 
And the voice of the young heart's laughter, wild 
As the voice of the singing bird! 
The cradle rocks in the peasant’s cot, 
As it rocks in the noble’s hall, 
And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 
Is a gift that is given to all ;— , 
For the sunny light of childhood’s eyes 
sa boon like the common air, 
And, like the sunshine of the skies, 
It falleth every where! 


They tell us this old earth no more 
y bring not now, as 4 
The oracles of God. 4 oe 
Oh! each of these young human flowers 
God's own high message bears, 
And we are walking, all our hours, 
With “ angels, unawares!” 
By stifling street and breezy hill 
We yon A their spirit mirth : 
That such bright should linger, till 
: play not t a 


To leave their errand with the heart, 
And straight return to heaven! 


By N. William Wraxall, Esq. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDQN EDITION. —_— 


LETTER V. 
Review of the Prussian history, previous to the accession of 
Frederick the Second—His marriage—Queen of Prussia—Cha- 
racter and death of William Augustus, the late prince royal— 


His disposition and qualities—Severity exercised towards him ~ 


_ by the king—Princess royal—Character, and expectations 
formed of Frederick William—Prince Henry of Prussia—His 
pea and services—Princess Amelia—Prince Ferdinand of 


+ Berlin, November 2d, 1777. 

Eighty years have not yet elapsed since the period 
when this powerful monarchy, which now occupies so 
distinguished a rank among the states of Europe, was 
only a German electorate, whose sovereign was Duke of 
Prussia. It would, however, be unjust to attribute to the 
talents, or even to the victories of the present king ex. 
clusively, so extraordinary and rapid an aggrandisement. 
The Prussian greatness is the work of four successive 
princes, who, in the space of nearly a hundred and forty 
years, availing themselves of a variety of circumstances, 
have elevated their house to its actual state. Frederick 
William, commonly denominated in history, “ the Great 
Elector,” laid the foundations by his wisdom, valour, and 
policy. In the course of near half a century, his able 
administration repaired the calamities of the preceding 
reign; emancipated the dukedom of Prussia from its 
feudal homage to the crown and republic of Poland; in. 
troduced arts, manufactures, and civilisation among his 
subjects, and rendered the electors of Brandenburgh the 
most powerful princes of the north, under the rank of 
crowned heads. When £ consider these facts, I am not 
surprised at the eulogiums conferred on him by his pre. 
sent majesty, in his writings, nor at the popular venera. 
tion with which his name and actions are always men- 
tioned in this country. : 

The vanity of the son continued and embellished the 


| fabric rajsed by the talents of the father. Ostentation, 


rather than a wise and enlarged ambition, probably sti. 


mulated Frederick the First to exchange the electoral 
‘bonnet for a crown: but, it may be justly doubted whe: 


ther the deepest and most suceessful policy could have 


contributed so much to the elevation of his 


ever contempt has been thrown on his character by the 
present king, his grandson, he has always appeared to 
me to have justly challenged the gratitude of his poste. 
rity. His persondl deformity, his love of expensive show, 
and his puerile attachment to favourites, are all exposed, 
with severity, in the “ Memoirs of the House of Branden. 
burgh.” If, however, we consult other sources of inform. 
ation, we shall see him depictured as magnificent, libe. 
ral, and humane. It is thus that Polnitz has described 
him; and it is in these colours that I have heard him 
mentioned by persons here, whose fathers occupied dis. 
tinguished places in his court. 

To Frederick the First succeeded his son, Frederick 


* William, the most harsh and unamiable of princes, whose 


principal felicity seemed to consist in forming and disci. 
plining a giant regiment of guards, the wor.der of his 
own people, and the ridicule of foreign nations. ' Parsi. 
monious in every other article of pleasure, and an enemy 
to expense, he retained about him no trace of his father’s 
splendour. ‘Terrible in his anger, inflexible in his pre. 
jucices, and inexorable in his resentment, he punished 
the transgressions of his children with unexampled se. 
verity. His successor, the present king, narrowly es. 
caped the fate of Don Carlos, in Spain, and of the Czaro. 
witz Alexis, in Russia, for a fault which merited only 
reprehension. ‘To the interposition of the late Emperor 
Charles the Sixth, whose daughter he sinee despoiled of 
Silesia, Frederick was eminently indebted for his pardon 
and his life. It must be confessed that over this trans. 
action, as well as over many other censurable parts of 
Frederick William’s conduct, he has thrown the veil of 
filial piety and decorum, in all his writings; while he 
avows the obligations due to his father’s economy, his 
policy, and his attention to promote the prosperity of his 
subjects, 

The private felicity of bis son did not form equally an 
object of his endeavours, since no sooner had he released 
the prince royal from a long and rigorous confinement 
in the citadel of Custrin, than he was compelled by his 
father to contract a marriage altogether contrary to his 
inclinations. Frederick William's clioice having fallen 
on the Princess Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick Wolf. 
enbuttel, the nuptials were solemnised in June 1733; but 
his parental authority never could enforce their consum. 
mation. She remains, it is supposed, a maiden queen. 
At the time of her union with his present majesty, she 
nevertheless possessed personal charms of the most cap. 
tivating kind, which might well have awakened desire, if 
not excited attachment. She had not completed her 
eighteenth year, and to a very fine complexion she added 
a graceful and elegant figure. But these attractions had 
no influence over her husband, who manifested for her 
an insurmountable indifference, which he was at little 
pains to conceal. His disinclination towards the prin. 
cess wus augmented by his contempt of her understand. 
ing. As the match had been, on his part, altogether in. 
volantary, doubts of its validity might have been started, 
not without some reason. It was even commonly sup- 
posed that on Frederick William's death, and his own 
accession to the throne, he would avail himself of the 
pretext of compulsion; either by disowning her as bis 


legal wife, or by procuring a divorce. 


Frederick has not, however, manifested the elightest 
dispusition to break the matrimonial fetters imposed on 
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WALDIE’S LITE 


him by the late king, nor shown any anxiety to transmit 
y the crown to a lineal successors, Whether a sense of ho- 


- Hour, respect to the memory vf his predecessor, or other 
motives of a personal nature; difficult and delicate to ex- 
plain, may have contributed most to produce his acqui- 
escence, it is not easy to say with certainty. One of his 


first acts was to acknowledge her publicly as queen of 


Prussia; but, satisfied with that recognition, he went no 
farther. During four and forty years, which have since 


elapsed, he has uniformly treated her with external re- ] 


spect, civility, and coldness. In the beginning of his 
reign, when they frequently appeared together on public 
occasions, the queen, naturally timid, felt so much over. 
awed ‘by the consciousness of her own inferiority of un- 


derstanding, added to her husband's neglect, that if by 
~ accident he addressed his discourse to- her at table, she - 


burst into tears, and was incapable of reply. This con- 


_ duct, far from exciting any.emotion of concern or com. | 


passion in his bosom, only augmented his dislike: a 
sentiment which derived strength from the comparison 
between her and the two queens, her immediate predeces- 
sors, who were both very superior women. Sophia Char- 
lotte, wife of Frederi 2 
spondent of Leibnitz, cultivated letters and philosophy as 
the.best companions of the throne, and the greatest eon- 
solations of human life. The late queen enjoyed, to the 
time of her death, when she was more than seventy, the 
affectionate attachment of her family and her subjecte. 
Buth were princesses of Hanover ; one the sister, and the 
other the daughter of George the First, King of England. 
Frederick has immortalised the memory of the first 
Queen of Prussia in his writings; and he found leisure, 
even in the midst of his greatest public difficulties, to pay 


“the tribate of filial affection to the virtues of the second. 


She died only ten days after the memorable defeat at 
Colin, in June 1757, leaving her son and the Prussian 
monarchy itself in the most perilous crisis. 

The present queen is little known beyond the limits of 
Berlin, or the palace of Charlottenburg, to which she 
commonly repairs in summer. She has, indeed, the name 
and honours of royalty ; but her life is melancholy, uni- 
form, and insipid. Nor are her appointments adequate 
to sustaining the representation of a sovereign, in a man- 
ner becoming her dignity. However limited her talents, 
she merits, from her amiable qualities and virtues, the 
attachment which is universally paid to her. Age and 
knowledge of the world have insensibly corrected her 
natural timidity ; but, with her husband she has scarcely 
any except a nominal connection. Equally a stranger to 
his pains and to his pleasures, she sees him only in his 
occasional visits to the capital, in common with every 


* other person about the court. 


It is no less true than incredible that, in the course of 


near half a century which has elapsed since her arrival — 


here, she never has been either at Potzdam or at “ Sans 
Souci.” The mortification of such an exclusion is aug- 
mented by the preference shown to all the other prin- 
cesses of the royal family, who have been repeatedly 
there, at the king’s invitation. It is true that, some years 
ago, Prince Ferdinand, of Brunswick, her brother, being 
arrived at Berlin, his majesty acquainted him, by letter, 
that if he had a wish to visit Potzdam and “ Sans Souci,” 
orders were given to show him every thing deserving his 
attention. Frederick, who was just setting out for Si- 
lesia, added, that “the queen, if she pleased, might ac- 
company him. But, warmly as she desired to gratify her 
curiosity, by the-sight of a place so interesting, she dis- 
dained to accept the permission. “If’’ said she, “ his 
majesty does not deign to invite me to*his palace, when 
he is there in person, I will not profit of his absence to 
visit it.”. In consequence of her adherence to this deter- 
mination, her brother went there alone, 

The late King Frederick William was carried off by a 
@ropsy, while still in the vigour of his age, leaving behind 
him a numerous family. His second son, William Au- 
gustus, is no more; but, it is in his line that the crown 
will probably be perpetuated. He was the handsomest 
prince of the royal house, of agreeable manners, and of 
an amiable character; though in talents, civil as well as 
military, and in strength of mind, he could neither be 
compared with the king nor with his younger brother 
Henry. His father selected for him another princess of 
the family of Brunswick, Louisa Amelia, sister to the 
Queen of Prussia; but he was not distinguished cither 
by his continence before, or by his fidelity to the nuptial 
bed, after marriage. Unlike Frederick, he manifested a 
decided passion for the pleasures of love; and his gal- 
lantries with women of distinction were no less public 
than they were numerous. Cut off by a premature death, 
in the midst of the great war that seemed to menace the 
destruction of the Prussian monarchy, the event of which 
he is said to have deprecated, he had not the satisfaction 
to witness the triumphant manner in which it was termi- 
nated. He expired in disgrace, at the age of thirty-six, 
scarcely more than nineteen years ago; and his end is 
justly supposed to have been accelerated, if not occasioned, 
by the poignancy of his own feelings, to which he fell a 
sacrifice. 

After the memorable defeat which his Prussian ma- 
jesty sustained at Colin, in June 1757, he was obliged to 
retire with precipitation towards the confines of Saxony. 
In this critical situation, having hastily raised the siege 
of Prague, he thought proper to divide his forces; en- 
trusting to his brother William Augustus a considerable 
corps, which was posted in one of the northern circles of 
Bohemia. Frederick, whose maxim has always been 
that an army, acting on the defensive in an enemy’s 
country, melts away by desertion and by sickness more 
rapidly than by the sword, enjoined his brother to spare 
no efforts, in order to impede the progress of the Aus- 
trians, who were advancing rapidly into Lusatia. In his 
instructions, he added, that it would be better, at all 
events, to lose his soldiers in attacking and harassing 
Daun, than to suffer them to moulder away in retreating 

before a victorious general. Whether from want of mili- 
tary skill, or as other persons here assert, from inferiority 
in ‘numbers, and in the quality of the troops under his 
command, it is certain that the prince did not execute 
the commission given him in a satisfactory manner. 


' Daun, having passed him, entered Lusatia, and bom. 


barded the town of Zittau. The king instantly dismissed 
William Augustus from his service; would listen to no 
explanations; and when they met, he turned away his 
horse's head from the unfortunate object of his resent- 
ment. Qn the prince's attempting to excuse and to jus- 
tify his conduct, “ Si, je vous traitais comme vous méri- 
tez,” answered Frederick, “ je vous ferais décapiter; et 
j‘enverrais votre téte 4 tous les généraux de mon armée.” 
He was immediately ordered to retire; and he died in 


the First, the friend and corre. — 


June 1758, about a year afterwards, of the most incur- 
able of all.maladies, a broken heart, in the prime of lifes 
The kingy engaged at the time in the arduous enterprise 


-of Olmutz, which demanded all his attention, had scarce- 
ly leisure, or, perhaps, disposition, to regret him. He left 


one son; named Frederick William, who is heir to the 
Prussian monarchy ; besides a daughter, the present Prin- 
cess of Orange. His widow still survives, and resides at 
Berlin; but she is as little distinguished by Frederick’s 
notice as her sister, the queen. They pass their lives in 
obscurity, and ‘neither the one nor the other will ever oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place in the annals of the house of 
Brandenburgh. 

Those who, from whatever motive, desirous of change, 
eagerly anticipate a new reign, and many of that descrip. 
tion are to be found here, contemplate, with pleasure, the 
character as well as qnalities of the Prince Royal of 
Prussia. He is just thirty-three years of age, full six feet 
in height, and of a vigorous frame: in his early youth he 
was of a thin habit, but he now inclines to corpulency. 
His countenance, open, gracious, and engaging, indicates 
more beneficence of heart than it expresses superiority of 
mind. His figure, far exceeding the proportions of ordi- 
nary men, may be termed athletic, and almost Hercu- 
lean. If he were habited in the skin of the Nemean 
lion, he would convey no inadequate idea of the son of 
Jupiter and Alcmena. Formed for a camp, more than a 
drawing-room, he has the frank and martial air of a sol- 


_dier, rather than the polished manners of a prince. Of a 


robust constitution, and inured to hardships, he has been, 
from his childhood, little accustomed to the luxury which 
frequently, in other countries, surrounds persons of royal 
birth. Bred in the school of Potzdam, under the severe 
and continual inspection of the king, his uncle, he has 
practised the most implicit obedience. Early taught to 
defend the crown, which is one day to descend to him, 
he has passed through all the subordinate military ranks 
up to that of major-general in the Prussian service, 
which he now holds. The discipline to which every 
other officer is subjected, suffers no relaxation for the 
heir apparent. He dares not absent himself from his 


_ duty, or be remiss in its discharge, without incurring the 


highest resentment of his sovereign, displayed in the 
most public manner. Every morning in winter, no less 
than in summer, he is to ‘be found on the parade, before 
the palace at Potzdam; nor can he even leave that place, 
except by stealth, to visit Berlin, unless by express per. 
mission from the king. Few princes, who are probably 
destined ‘to reign, ‘have been treated in their youth with 
so much rigour. 

If the heir to the crown is by no means endowed with 
the abilities of Frederick, or of Prince Henry, his two 
uncies, he is, on the other hand, admitted to possess a solid 
and enlarged understanding. His mental qualities are 
certainly neither brilliant nor imposing, but they are far 
from being inadequate to the arduous situation which he 
is by and by tooccupy. Ia the king he has had constantly 
before his eyes the greatest model of successful ambition 
which any age can produce. His mind has been im. 
proved, if not by the study of polite letters, at least by an 
acquaintance with tactics and the science of war; nor is 
he deficient in more liberal branches of knowledge and 
information. He possesses the inestimable advantage of 
having been initiated, from his cradle, into the system of 
the Prussian administration, finances, and policy. Having 
already attained to a ripe age, it is less probable that he 
will be led into excesses of pleasure or profusion, when- 
ever he shall ascend the throne. The fabric of the 
Prussian greatness has been constructed by a master 
hand, which has long preserved it; nor are the same ta- 
lents requisite for maintaining as for erecting the edifice, 
The present king alone, perhaps, could have conquered 
and retained Silesia, or have acquired Polish Prussia; but 
a much inferior prince, in energy or vigilance, may be 
able to keep possession of them, when transmitted to him 
in peaceful succession. 

Unfortunately, the heir apparent has never been ac. 
ceptable to, nor beloved by the king, his uncle, who has 


- always conceived and expressed a mean opinion of his 


nephew’s abilities. Though he resides constantly at 
Potzdam, he is scarcely ever at “Sans Souci;” and is 
rarely admitted to the royal table, unless when he accom. 
panies his majesty to Breslaw, or in other parts of his 
dominions. He has never been distinguished by that 
preference, esteem, and partiality, which Frederick mani- 
fests for his nephews of the family of Brunswick ; in par. 
ticular for the hereditary prisce, and his brother, Prince 
Frederick, who have each apartments in * Sans Souci,” 
It is impossible not to disapprove a conduct which is at 
once impolitic, unjust, and severe. The coldness and 
neglect with which the prince royal is treated must natu. 
rally tend rather to depress and to irritate than to exalt 
or ennoble his mind. It may even have injurious public 
effects at some futare period, and may lay the foundation 
of great national misfortunes. We must, on the other 
hand, admit that history furnishes no models of princes 
so truly great as those who have been educated in con. 
straint or in adversity. It was the school of Elizabeth, 
of Henry the Fourth, and of Frederick himself. 

In one instance the present king has manifested far 
more liberality of mind and indulgence towards his 
nephew than he experienced himself from his own fa. 
ther. The Prince of Prussia has been twice married; 
but neither in his first nor second choice does his uncle 
appear to have exerted any undue or tyrannical influence, 
Perhaps the severity with which he was treated in that 
important transaction of his own life, may have induced 
him to leave his nephew more at liberty. He was mar. 
ried in July, 1765, to Elizabeth, princess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, from whom he was divorced about three 
years afterwards. Motives of state rendering it necessary 
for him to contract another alliance, as he had no male 
issue by his first wife, he remained for some time unde. 
cided in his preference, The German ‘empire, with its 
numerous princesses, offered a variety of candidates, who 
were successively named as likely to fill the vacant place 
in the royal family. I am assured that he manifested an 
inclination for the present Landgravine of Hesse Cassel, 


daughter of the Margrave of Brandenburgh Schwedt, one 


of the most beautiful women in Germany, She is said, 
however, to have refused or declined the honour intended 
her, It is certain that he might have received the hand 
of his cousin Sophia Albertina, sister of the present King 
of Sweden ; but, from motives which I dé not pretend to 
guess, he was averse to the match. At length the Prin. 
cess Frederica Louisa, of Hesse Darmstadt, was selected, 
and the nuptials were celebrated in July, 1769. She ig 
an amiable, virtuous, and pleasing woman, possessing, 
indeed, — the personal attractions, nor the graces of 
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her predecessor, Elizabeth of Brunswick; but exempt 
froin her erters and defects, She is of a middle size, her 
countenance agreeable though not handsome, her man- 


formed to excite universal respect. 

. Notwithstanding these claims to attention, she does not 
enjoy the good fortune of being acceptable to the king, 
who has more than once mortified her in a public man- 
ner; and who shows her none of the flattering marks‘of 
preference and distinction with which he was accustomed 
to honour the first princess of Prussia. She resides con- 
stantly at Potzdam, rarely permitted to visit Berlin, and 
in a sort of melancholy retirement. Her attendants are 
few, her establishment scanty, and destitute of splendour. 
Those who have constant access to her, assure me, that 
though not distinguished by extraordinary endowments 
of mind, her understanding is solid, and her conversation 
highly pleasing. She has already fulfilled the great ob- 
ject of her marriage, by giving two heirs to the monarchy; 
her eldest son Frederick William, having been born in 
Angust, 1770. If She has not captivated the affections or 
secured the constancy of her husband, she possesses at 
_, least his esteem, and receives from him every proof of 
respect. 

Like his father, William Augustus, ke does not pique 
himself on observing his nuptial fidelity, or even on con- 
cealing his irregularities. Frederick, severe on the pa- 
rade, but extremely relaxed on every point of moral or 
conjugal duty, sees with indifference the prince’s infide- 
lity tothe marriage bed. His present favourite is Made- 
moiselle Enkel, whom he acknowledges as his mistress, 
and by whom he has several children. I have seen her 
frequently, as she has her box at the French comedy. 
Like Madame de Pompadour and Madame du Barré, 
who successively governed France, her origin is not il- 
lustrious; but nature has been very lavish to her in 
charms. They are, however, by no means sufficiently 
powerful to retain possession of her lover. The prince 
frequently comes to Berlin to visit her, incognito, without 
the king his uncle’s knowledge ; as she dares not, on any 
consideration, be seen at Potzdam. When on these se- 
cret expeditions, he always returns either during the 
night, or early on the ensuing morning. . 

The real character of the Prince of Prussia is probably 
as yet much concealed, and time alone can unfold it to 
the world. The superior genius of the king, the es- 
trangement which subsists between them, and the degree 
of tyranny which is exercised by Frederick over his 
nephew, compel him to remain in the shade. Whenever 
he ascends the throne, Europe, as well as his subjects, 
will perhaps be astonished at the display of talents and 
qualities which at present he is not suspected to possess. 
Many leading points of his disposition and temper are, 
however, already well ascertained. In his manners, he is 
affable, communicative, and pleasant: in society, con- 


miiliarity. He is liberal to the greatest degree; and he 
has manifested a warmth of adherence or attachment to- 
wards all who have suffered for his sake, which does ho- 
nour to the goodness of his heart. Various persons, whom 
he has been supposed to distinguish by his notice or 
friendship, have on that account incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure, and have even been sent into distant parts of 
the Prussian dominions. The prince, from his narrow 
appointments, extends to them pecuniary relicf. Nothing 
is more unquestionable than his personal courage, and he 
is neither deficient in ambition, nor in love of glory. 
Those who know him best, have assured me that he will 
tread in the steps of his predecessor ; and will have no 
object nearer his heart, than to maintain and to augment 
the splendour of the Prussian monarchy. They assert, 
that he will renounce pleasure and dissipation, for the 
cares of state, and the duties of a sovereign ; but futurity 
alone can prove the truth or the fallacy of these premature 
predictions 

It is certain, that nothwithstanding the glory of the 
present monarch, and the natural effect of so distinguished 
a character, in exciting ‘the national vanity of his sub- 
jects; yet, no inconsiderable part of them look forward, 
with anxiety and impatience, to the period of his life. In- 
dependently of the love of novelty and change inherent 
in the nature of man, the Prussians have reasons peculiar 
to themselves for desiring a new master. Frederick, de- 
clining in years and in health, severe, economical, vigil- 
ant, and difficult to deceive, may excite respect, but 
awakens no sentiment of affection. Averse to pleasure, 
gallantry, or expense, be is neither surrounded by cour- 
tiers, nor accessible to flattery. The prince, on the con- 
trary, from natural disposition, is susceptible, amorous, 
liberal, and fond of society. In him his subjects antici- 
pate 4 more indulgent master; less elevated and impos- 
ing, but one whom they may love as well as admire. 
The court, if that appellation can with propricty be given 
to the solitary retirement of Potzdam and “ Sans Souci,;’ 
will probably be transferred, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, to Berlin; and the metropolis, now deserted by the 
sovereign, will then resume its gaicty. Such are the ex. 
pectations formed of the heir apparent, and such the 
pleasing anticipations of future felicity under his reign! 

It is natural that I should say a few words relative to 
Prince Henry of Prussia; a person scarcely less distin- 
guished by his great endowments, than his elder brother 
the king. He is at this time near fifty-two years of age, 
plain in his person, and destitute of any external graces of 
figure. Naturally silent, cold, and distant in his manners, 
he can nevertheless, when occasion demands, shake off 
his habitual reserve, and become affable, communicative, 
and ingratiating. ‘To superior abilities, he joins uncom. 
mon cultivation of mind; and, like Frederick, he is no 
less a general than a statesman, During the whole course 
of the late war, the king always committed to his charge 
the most arduous undertakings, in which consummate 
prudence or military skill were required. Wth inferior 
and ill-disciplined troops, he not only sustained, but re- 
pelled more than once, the Austrian and Saxon attacks, 
At the battle of Prague, he displayed the greatest intre. 
pidity. Atthat of Freyberg, he manifested talents for 
war, which rank him among the first commanders of the 
age. Tothe superiority of his views and dispositions, 
was principally due the victory which he there obtained, 
and of which I have already spoken elsewhere. His mili- 
tary talents are said to be the reverse of the king’s. 


| Frederick, enterprising in his temper, is formed for bold 


and offensive measures. Prince Henry, more cautious, 
is calculated for defensive war. 

It is not only in the field that his abilities have been 
actively and beneficially employed for the support of the 
Prussian crown and monarchy: he has surmounted ob- 


stacles in the cabinet equally difficult. To him the king 


ners easy and engaging, her character estimable, and 


vivial, cheerful, and agreeable, without unbecoming fa- - 


committed the two delicate negotiations with Catherine 
the Second, which changed the face of Europe, eventually 
produced the partition of Poland, and cemented on last. 
ing grounds, the friendship between the courts of Peters, 
burgh and Rerlin. In the two visits which he made to the 
empress for that purpose, when he acted at once as minis. 
ter of state and as ambassador, he more than anstvered 
every expectation, and effected all the leading points in. 
trusted to his care. Such.an union of talents is almost 
_unexampled in two princes so nearly allied. There are 
not wanting persons here who esteem him superior in 
capacity to the king; but the elevation of a throne is 
more calculated for its display than a private station. 

In many particulars of their life and disposition, even 
in their very defects, the similarity between the two 
brothers is striking. Like Frederick, Prince Henry is des. 
titute of male or female issue. Like him, too, the prince ig 
not of an amorous complexion, nor happy in his domestic 
connections. Both rage portion of their lives in te. 
treat, little seen excep the persons who compose their 
household, and constitute their ordinary society. The 
prince was married in 1752, to Wilhelmina, daughter of 
Maximilian, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; but they neither 
eat, speak, meet, nor cohabit together. She is, neverthe. 
less, not only an amiable and pleasing woman, but pos. 
sessed of a superior understanding. It certainly is not 
in the royal family of Prussia that examples of conjugal 
union or felicity can at present be easily found. Such is 
the alienation which subsists between Prince Henry and 
his wife, that he has always, when at Berlin, a separate 
table; but he resides during the far greater part of the 
year at his palace of Rheinsberg, near the borders of the 
Duchy of Mecklenberg Strelitz. It is there that he is to 
be seen and studied, not in the capital, where he rarely 
remains more than three months, from January till April, 
Though little consulted or employed by Frederick at 
present, no one doubts that if circumstances of danger or 
difficulty should arise, his abilities would again be called 
into active exertion. 

Of the king’s four sisters, only one, the Princess Ame. 
lia, youngest of Frederick William’s numerous famil y, has 
remained unmarried. She occupies a splendid palace in 
one of the best streets of the metropolis; and Frederick, 
who regards her with great affection, usually breakfasts 
with her whenever he occasionally visits Berlin. Having 
been elected Abbess of Quidlenbourg, in 1751, the income 
arising from ecclesiastical preferment enables her to main. 
tain an establishment suitable to her birth. Her endow. 
ments of mind are said to be extraordinary ; but her 
health and constitution are altogether broken by disease, 
though she is scarcely fifty-four years of age. Such are 
her infirmities that she has entirely lost an eye, and the 
use of one arm; in consequence of which she is seldom 
seen in public, and never appears at court. 

With Prince Ferdinan« of Prussia, last of the royal 
line, I shall conclude this letter. Although he may not 


have the same personal claims to immortality with his . 


two elder brothers, in personal courage he may justly 
emulate ‘them. During the late war he served in the 
Prussian forces, and he has the rank of general. It is not, 
however, to him that Frederick will probably ever intrust, 
in a moment of danger, the material interests of the family 
of Brandenburgh. Prince Ferdinand has two sons by his 
present wife ; so that, notwithstanding the sterility of the 
queen and of the Princess Henry, the crown, we may 
reasonably conjecture, will not want males to inherit it 
in our time. Those who believe that genius is transmit. 
ted by descent, will perhaps regret that neither the king 
nor Prince Henry are likely to leave behind them any 
posterity. But, however greatly the# abilities may have 
conduced to elevate the Prussian monarchy to its present 
state, we may securely confide its future preservation 
to the valour, jadgment, and probity of its collateral 
heirs. 


LETTER VI. 
Potzdam—“ Sans Souci""—The new palace—Reflections on Potz- 
dam, and on the genius of the Prussian government. 
Leipsic, November 9, 1777. 

On the fifth of this month I left Berlin, afler a stay of 
about seven weeks, and arrived at Potzdam the same 
evening. It is difficult to imagine a more sterile tract of 
country than that which separates the two citics. The 
whole is an expanse of sand, exhibiting scarcely any 
marks of cultivation, thinly peopled, dreary, and resem- 
bling a wilderness, rather than the vicinity of a great 
metropolis. Groves of melancholy fir diversify without 
enlivening the prospect; and few marks of agriculture 
or of opulence are seen. This appearance is, no doubt, 
to be chiefly attributed to the ungrateful nature of the 
soil; but something must, in my judgment, be allowed 
for the genius of the government, which is more di- 
rected to political aggrandisement, than to the felicity of 
thn people. 

If Berlin is the capital of the Prussian monarchy, 
Potzdam may be properly esteemed the ordinary residence 
of the sovereign, since the death of Frederick the First, 
more than sixty years ago. The late king, his son, pre- 
ferred it to the metropolis; and the present king passes 
there the far greater part pf the year, Every square and 
every street display the characteristic marks of his ge- 
nius. I consider it more in the light of a military station, 
or as the head-quarters of an army in cantonment, than 
as a city in the common acceptation of the term. Like 
Berlin, it is regular, modern, and constructed~ with sym- 
metry. Some of the gates are of Athenian taste and ele~ 
gance, exhibiting models of architecture in various forms 
The royal palace is a princely edifice, in front of which 
extends the parade, where Frederick, unless prevented by" 
indisposition, is every morning to be found reviewing his 
guards. I saw him gallop along the line, and give the 
word of command in person, with all the fire and anima- 
tion ofa young man. Yet he is now more than sixty-five 
years of age; a period of life, long before which the gréat 
Condé, as well as Marlborough, ceased to appear in the 
field ; and after which, scarcely any of the most illustrious: 
generals of the last or present century have ventured to 
assume the command of armies. If Prince Eugene or 
Marshal Villars form exceptions to the remark, it must 
be admitted that they did not add to their laurels by their 
concluding campaigns, The King of Prussia, notwith- 
standing his bodily infirmities, preserves the freshness, 
and even much of the activity, of his youth. In case of #, 
rupture with Austria or Russia, no man doubts that ho 
would lead his troops in person against the enemy. He 
may perhaps be less enterprising than formerly; but 
neither the energy nor vigour of his faculties seem to have 
suffered any diminution. 

Many causes, physical as well as moral, conduce to 
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render Potzdam gloomy and cheerless. The position is 
jn itself destitute of natural gaiety or beauty. A sandy, 
barren soil, on which only the fir loves to run up or to 
thrive, is an inherent and irremediable defect. It is 
even adverse to the genius of architecture: for so loose is 
the ground, that it appears to be incapable of long 
sustaining the incumbent weight of any very large or 
heavy structure: a deformity visible in various parts of 
the city, where the buildings have sunk at the founda- 
tion. Yet I do not recollect to have heard that at Pal- 
myra, which stands in the midst of the sands of Arabia, 
any of the temples or monuments, though of remote an- 
tiquity, lean from the perpendicular, or have suffered 
from the same cause. Is it that Frederick, though he 
Joves to build, consults principally his own gratifica- 
tion, or vanity, regardless of posterity ? It certainly was 
not thus that Pericles embellished Athens; or that 
Agrippa and Adrian constructed the edifices intended to 
transmit their memories to distant times. Yet, in taste 
and the protection of all the fine ae y no less than in mi- 
Jitary fame, the king has ever emulous to rival the 
greatest names of Greece or Rome. 
Scarcely above a quarter of a mile from Potzdam, on 
a pleasing eminence, commanding a view of the city, the 
river Havel, and the adjacent country, stands the little 
of “Sans Souci.” In celebrity, though not in 
magnitude or splendour, it may vie with Versailles, with 
the Escurial, or the Vatican, the most expensive fabrics 
of modern vanity and grandeur. The building is far 
from magnificent, consisting only of a long range of 
apartments on the ground, constructed by Frederick, 
not long after his accession to the crown. It was there, 
in the early part of the present reign, that Voltaire, 
Maupertuis, Bielfield, Algarotti, Manstein, D'Agens, 


‘Kening, and so many other extraordinary men, were 


accustomed frequently to hold their meetings, and to dis- 
cuss the most interesting questions of science or of philo- 
sophy, in company with the king. That period of time 
terminated with the memorable war which began in 
1756, when occupations of a more urgent and imperious 
nature broke up their society. During near seven years 
he neither beheld his capitol, nor “Sans Souci,” which 
were both more than once in possession of the Austrians 
or the Russians. They nevertheless spared, and pro- 
tected it from outrage. Except Voltaire, Frederick is 
now the sole survivor of that great knot; and here he 
passes in a retirement, partly Epicurean, partly philo- 
sophic, the whole of the summer and autumn, when he 
is not absent at the reviews in Silesia, or on the Vistula. 
At “Sans Souci,” he affects to divest himself of the 
cares and fatigues attached to royalty; to unbend his 
mind from state affairs, and to live for society, friend- 
ship, and knowledge. No visiter of whatever rank in- 
trudes, unasked, on the privacy of his retreat: but the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, as well as his brother 
Prince Frederick, each, have apartments in the palace ; 
and.when there, they constantly dine at the royal table. 

The central chamber of “Sans Souci,” which is the 
eating-room, is small, but beautiful; the figure oval, and 
architecture, as well as sculpture, have united towards 
its decoration. Italy and Egypt furnished the marble 
with which the floor is inlaid; and the Corinthian pillars 
that support the roof, were dug out of the quarries of 
Carrara. ‘Two statucs of exquisite workmanship, stand 
in niches on either side the door; and in all the furniture, 
no less than in the ornameats, are displayed luxury and 
taste. In order to render it habitable, a warmer and 
more genial climate is requisite. On the shore of Baie 
or of Sorrento, such a retreat would be supremely de- 
lightful; but here, during ten months of the year, we 
shiver while we admire. In summer the king constantly 
dines there; and adjoining it are three chambers, one 
within the other, peculiarly appropriated to his own use. 

The first, which is a drawing-room of very moderate 
dimensions, but elegantly adorned with a few paintings, 
unlike the generality of German rooms, has a chimney. 
Frederick, who prefers comfurt to grandeur, has dis- 
covered that nothing can compensate for the cheerful 
and vivifying influence of a fire. The body may indced 
be completely warmed by the equal diffusion of heat from 
a stove; but the mind, the temper, and the fancy, receive 
animation, as well as heat, from the sight of u blazing 
hearth. The king is too well read in Horace and in 
Tibullus, not to feel how classical a warmth is bestowed 
by the “ligna super foco.” It is one of the many proofs 
that might be adduced, how superior he is, in little, as 
well as in greater things, to the generality of German 
princes, who never sce a fire, and are satisfied with feel- 
ing its operation. Near the chimney was placed a sofa, 
very dirty, and much worn by the king’s boots. Here 
he writes, reads, composes, and despatches business. 

Next to it is the music-room; an amusement of which 
Frederick, at every period of his life, has been fond. 
The flute was, for a long time, his favourite instrument ; 
but he has, not without reluctance, been obliged to re- 
hounce this elegant gratification, on account of the weak- 
ness of his lungs; and he now performs on the harp- 
sichord. A very fine one stood in the apartment; and on 
& large marble table, tumbled together in confusion, lay 
sonatas, petrifactions, and a variety of curiosities, mine- 
ml, metallic, and literary. Only one painting found 
Place; a portrait of the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
lately sent from Vienna. He doubtless retains it there, 
us William the Third would have preserved that of Louis 
the Fourteenth, or as Alexander would have that of 
Derius. To the court of Vienna, Frederick looks with 
natural and unceasing solicitude. He is neither lulled 
into security by treaties, nor deceived by protestations. 
Conscious that the Austrian cabinet will seize the first 
occasion of regaining Silesia, and, of humbling the 
fimily of Brandenburgh, he keeps his antagonist con- 
stantly before his eyes. 

In the third and innermost chamber, his majesty 
sleeps: but, on first entering it, the precise place is not 
easily discoverable ; a large recess, gilded and designed 
for a bed of state, remaining unoccupied. Behind a 
Screen, in one corner of the room, on a little camp bed, 
or rather a couch, scarcely three feet wide, he constantly 
Teposes. The whole furniture, as well as the screen itself, 
are of pale blue satin, and at the foot is an alarum clock. 
Accustoined to a military life, and inured to hardships, 
he prefers this bed to one of a larger size. In the gar- 
dens, almost close to the palace, is. the gallery of paint. 
ings that he has constructed: the walls, as well as the 
floor, of which are entirely incrusted with marble. 

gh the collection can neither compare in magni- 
with that-of Dresden, or of Desseldorf, it contains 


Many valuable pieces, Italian and Flemish. He usually 


Mises an hour or more there almost every day, when 


‘ family, together with their attendants; we only lament 


‘in a few hours; for the distance is very inconsiderable. 


’ opulence, industry, and freedom. Instead of the me- 


ee true, resembles more the impotent fury of | 


not prevented by more important occupations. Wander- 
werff and Rubens are his favourite masters. 

I drove about a mile through the gardens of “Sans 
Souci,” to the new palace; a magnificent structure 
erected by the king since the conclusion of the peace of 
Hubertsburg in 1763, and only finished a few years ago. 
The front is grand, and the style noble, but-capricious 
and singular; differing in some points from the com- 
monly established rules of architecture. After con- 
templating its vast extent, its superb furniture, its nu- 
merous apartments, capable of lodging the whole royal - 


that it stands in a sandy plain, destitute of cheerfulness 
or beauty. It is, indeed, difficult to assign a reason why 
a prince 80 economical, and so much an enemy to use. 
less pomp, should construct a second Versailles among 
the sands of Brandenburgh. Was it not done, in order 
to convince all Europe, that the long, ruinous and expens- 
ive war which he sustained, has neither impoverished - 
him nor exhausted his finances? Except during the 
great duke of Russia’s visit to him last year, he has 
scarcely ever lodged in it a single night ; and perhaps he 
will never inhabit it more. Content with having reared 
so superb an edifice, he leaves it to be occupied by his 
successors. 

Notwithstanding these palaces and gardens, adorned 
by art, whose effect is increased by the external beauty 
and regularity of Potzdam, the mind wants something 
on which to repose. After the first emotions of curiosity 
and admiration have subsided, we look round for com- 
fort, plenty, and felicity. But, banished by the hand of 
military severity, they are not any where to be found. 
No festive peasants are seen along the sides of the me- 
lancholy Havel, employed in the occupations or recrea- 
tions of a country life. It seems to me that Homer 
might have written his “ Iliad,” or Voltaire his “ Hen- 
riade,” at Potzdam: but Virgil could never have com- 
posed his “ Georgics,” nor Theocritus, his “ Idylliums,” 
under the shade of Frederick’s laurels. No rural or 
pastoral images present themselves to the imagination. 
Guards and hussars constitute half the inhabitants ; and 
even they seem rather detained by force, than resident 
from inclination, loyalty, or adherence. While I re. 
mained there, I thought perpetually of what Cicero said 
to Marcellus; “ Wherever you are, recollect that you 
are equally within the power of the conqueror.” The 
Prussian monarchy itself sometimes reminds me of a vast 
prison, in the gloomy centre of which appears the great 
keeper, occupied in the care of his captives. The air, 
which I am now breathing, seems lighter than in Bran- 
denburgh, the human face more cheerful, the animal man 
more happy, and the aspect of nature more grateful. I 
quitted the dominions of Frederick, penetrated with ad. 
miration of his talents, his victories, and his achieve- 
ments: but with sentiments such as we experience on 
leaving a magnificent castle, surrounded with moats and 
battlements, where emblems of restraint continually force 
‘themselves on the eye, or the imagination. After my 
departure from Potzdam, I reached the Saxon frontiers 


Not only the soil becomes fertile, but the cultivation is 
better; and an air of plenty, mixed with content, is visi- 
ble in every countenance, on entering the territories of 
Saxony. It is impossible to express how pleasing is the 
effect of this change, on the mind. 


LETTER VII. 


Position of Dresden, local and political—Conduct of the King 
of Prussia, towards the Saxons, in the last war—The court— 
Change since the death of Augustus the Third—Saxon wo- 
men—Prince Charles of Saxony—Story of the apparition of 
the Chevalier de Saxe, raised by Schrepfer—Reflections on it— 
Death of Schrepfer. 


Dresden, November 23, 1777. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater transition than from 
the Prussian to the Saxon dominions; or a contrast more 
striking than is presented by Berlin and Dresden. I 
am charmed with this city; with its environs, with its 
society, and with its general aspect. The sandy plains 
of Brandenburgh are here exchanged for a rich, finely 
undulated, and populous country, covered with marks of 


lancholy and deserted magnificence of Berlin, we find a 
smaller capital, less regular in its construction; but 
cheerful, elegant, and in a situation the most picturesque. 
It retains indeed, in many parts, the frightful vestiges of 
bombardments, conflagrations, and ravages, principally 
inflicted by Frederick, during the course of the late war. 
Never, perhaps, was any situation, politically consi- 
dered, more unfortunate. All the local or physical ad- 
vantages which the Saxon capital enjoys, are dearly pur- 
chased by its exposed position. Placed between two 
great rival powers, the elector is under a necessity, on 
every rupture, of joining one or the other. If, as in 
the late war, he allies with Austria, his dominions, nay 
his capital and his palaces are occupied, burnt, and de- 
molished by the Prussians. Augustus the Third, King 
of Poland, grandfather to the present elector, experienced 
this truth in its full extent. Driven from Dresden, he 
passed most of the concluding years of his reign in a - 
sort of inglorious exile from his paternal. dominions, at 
Warsaw, among his elective subjects, the Poles. Does he 
take part against the court of Vienna, he is, if pos-. 
sible, exposed to greater calamities. The Bohemian 
frontiers are scarcely four leagues distant; and a body of 
Croats, or Pandours, secretly detached by the enemy, 
may carry off the elector himself, if he venture to take 
the diversion of hunting at Moritzburg, or at Pilnitz, 
two of his palaces in the vicinity of Dresden. 

Yet, under all these disadvantages, in the t time 
which has elapsed since the conclusion of the late peace ; 
such are the inherent superiorities of the soil of Saxony, 
such the industry of its inhabitants, and such the wis. 
dom, economy, and benignity of the present government, 
that, except in Dresden itself, I see few marks of mis- 
fortune. Frederick's generals, from necessity more than 
inclination, were reduced to burn the suburbs in 1758; 
but he directed his bombs against the finest public edi- 
fices, during the siege in 1760. Animated by personal 
resentment towards Count Bruhl, first minister anda. 
vourite of Augustus the Third, to whose influence and ‘ 
counsels he’ attributed the hostile part taken by his 
master, the king descended to manifest his indignation | 
against that nobleman, in a manner unworthy of so 
great a prince. He not only destroyed Count Bruhl’s 
palaces, but even caused, it is said,. the pavilions and 
statues in his gardens to be mutilated or defaced: a state { 
in which many of them still remain at this hour. Such 


Cambyses, or of Caracalla, than the dignified resent. 
ment which should characterise a sovereign by whom 
the arts have been always cherished. His enemies by 
no means retaliated with equal severity on Berlin, or on 
Potzdara, of both which, for a short time, they were re- 
peatedly masters; and which, though they plundered 
and ransomed, they neither defaced, nor demolished. 
During the winter of 1756, when Frederick occupied 
Dresden, he was accustomed to: pass much of his leisure 
in. the celebrated gallery of paintings constructed by 
Augustus the Third. It is by far the finest collection 
of that nature, in the north of Europe, and does honour to 
the King of Poland. I confess, however, that I atn less 
struck with the “ Notté” of Corregio, opposite to which 
Frederick used to cause his chair to be placed, than 
with many other pieces in the gallery. 

Of the Saxon court, though I have been presented to 
the elector, I am incompetent to speak. with information, 
from so short a residence. A glance suffices, neverthe- 
less, to show that it scarcely retains any traces of the 
splendour which characterised it under the reigns of 
Augustus the Second and Third. Those princes, in ad- 
dition to their hereditary possessions, were by election 
Kings of Poland; and Dresden, from the beginning’ of 
the present century down to the year 1.756, might vie 
with Paris itself in the arts of luxury. But the accu- 
mulated calamities of war, under which Saxony groaned 
during more than six years, nearly extinguished indus. 
try, and impoverished every class of the people. The 
reigning elector, economical, laborious, and neither at- 
tached to pleasure nor to exhibitions of pomp, wisely 
represses every tendency to expense. Occupied meri- 
toriously in recovering his dominions from the ravages 
of Frederick, no Jess than from the effect of the profusion 
of his predecessors, he gives no part of his revenues to 
mistresses, to dancers, to artists, or to public performers 
in any line. 

When I recollect the descriptions left us of Dresden 
under Augustus the Second, by Lady Wortley Montagu, 
by Pollnitz, and by many other writers, I am tempted to 
think that I read of some other place. Encampments, 
shows, and diversions, perpetually succeeding, to which 
strangers eagerly crowded from all the kingdoms of 
Europe, rendered it at once the most amusing and 
splendid court in Germany. That prince, whose bodily 
strength equaled all that fable attributes to Ajax or té 
Theseus, was formed to excel in manly exercises of 
every kind. Pleasure, varied in a thousand forms, seemed 
to constitute the only occupation of his reign. Banquets, 
or rather Bacchanalian orgies, such as the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, nearly at the same time, was accustomed to 
celebrate in the“ Palais Royal,” were continually held by 
Augustus. The most beautiful women of Poland and of 
Germany, allured by his liberality and munificence 
strove for the transitory possession of his affections, It 
is in vain that you would now seek for beauty in the 
Saxon drawing-room. Except the Countess Loss, I have, 
not seen a single woman of condition here, who has any 
pretensions to be called handsome. Even Madame de 
Loss, if critically examined, may rather be denominated 
elegant and pleasing than superior in personal charms. 
If, however, thé upper ranks can furnish so few’ models 
for the painter, it by no means follows that the sex has 
degenerated within the last fifty years, in Saxony. 
Among the middle orders, and among the peasants, the 
most chatming figures are found; far superior, in my 
opinion, to those ordinarily seen in other parts of the 
German empire. I have often been inclined to imagine, 
though it is perhaps ideal, that there is in the air, climate, 
and sky of Dresden and its environs, something more 
favourable to beauty, than in Hanover, Brandenburgh, 
or Bavaria. 

Among the princes of the electoral family to whom I 
have been presented, Prince Charles, uncle to the reign- 
ing elector, claims particular notice. He is here com- 
monly denominated Duke of Courland, the states of that 
duchy having chosen him for their sovereign, by the in. 
fluence and protection of Elizabeth, late Empress of 
Russia; as his uncle, the famous Marshal Saxe, had been, 
at an earlier period of the present century. With that 
princess's reign expired his transitory elevation ; and the 
exiled Duke Biren, recalled by Peter the Third from~ 
Siberia, resumed his suspended rights. Prince Charles of 
Saxony is not only elegant in his person and manners, 
but highly amiable and accomplished. He and the prin. 
cess his wife, who was a Polish lady of the family of 
Crasinsky, inhabit the palace here in Dresden, which 
belonged to the late Chevalier de Saxe his uncle, one of 
the many natural sons ®f Augustus the Second. 

In the great gallery, where I was presented to Prince 
Charles three days since, was performed the memorable 
scene of raising the apparition of the Chevalier de Saxe. 
Never, perhaps, was a more impudent, or a more success- 
ful experiment tried upon human weakness and credulity. ~| 
As it happened only about four years ago, and as many 
persons of the first rank and consideration in this coun- 
try were present, the principal circumstances attending 
it are well known and remembered. But the ridicule 
which has attached to it, and the marked disapprobation 
expressed by the elector towards any repetition of such 
experiments, render all those who witnessed it extremely 
shy of relating the transaction. It was not without 
difficulty, after repeated solicitation, that I obtained from 
one of the gentlemen who assisted at it, the recital which 
I am about to make. He isa man of sense, courage, and 
intelligence. I suppress his name; but you may form 
from it some estimate of the human mind in this part of 
Europe; which in many respects, is certainly more open 
to superstitious impressions, than with us. The Ger- 
mans, almost universally, even those of the soundest and 
most cultivated understandings, believe in the existence 
of familiar spirits ; in whose train follow witches, ghosts, 
and the whole family of invisible agents. If, however, 
we incline to consider such weakness with pity or con. 
tempt, we should recollect that similar proofs of haman 
infirmity have been given by turns, in every European 
capital. The miracles, performed in the church-yard of 
St. Medard, at Paris, under Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, 
which were only terminated by the royal interposition, 
are not yet forgotten. Scarcely fifteen years, I believe, 
are elapsed, since London had its “ Chevalier de Saxe,” 
in the memorable Cock-lane ghost. 

The man who here exhibited so extraordinary a proof 
of his art—for such it must, in every case, be esteemed— 
wasea person of the name of Schrepfer, who originally 
resided at Leipsic, of which city he was a native, and 
where he kept a coffee-house. But his business not pro- 
ducing him either as much profit, or as much distinction 


aa he aspired to possess, he pretended to study magic, 


and to have acquired many sccrets connected with that 
imaginary seience. He boldly asserted that he had in- 
tercourse with, and a control over spirits, whom he could 
summon, command, and cause to disappear, if not alto- 
gether at his pleasure, yet by the force of his invocations. 
These agents he had the ingenuity and effrontery to 
divide into three classes, the friendly, the evil, and the 
neutral ; all of whom he knew how to distinguish at 
their approach, or un their appearance, by the noises 
which proyeded and attended them. Whenever he af- 
fected to exert his magical powers, he always began by 
calling to his assistance the benevolent spirits; in order, 
as he said, to defend him against the attacks of the malig- 
nant ones. Pretensiens so extraordinary, sustained by 
‘some exhibitions which impressed the spectators. with 
astonishment, soon procured him no little reputation. 
Schrepfer, ubout this time, while he still Fesided at” 

Leipsic, had given offence to Prince Charles of Saxony, 
by expressions relative to him, of an unbecoming or in. 
solent nature. The prince, irritated at such conduct, 
ordered an officer belonging to his household to repair to - 
Leipsie, and there to inflict on Schrepfer, in his name, 
personal chastisement. His orders were exactly executed; 
but Schrepfer, though he made no other resistance, ran- 
ning into a corner of the room, threw himself on his 
knees, and loudly invoked his invisible allies to come to 
his assistance. Their visible appearance or interposition 
were however unnecessary, in order to rescue him from 
violence ; the officer, it is asserted, having been so much 
alarmed at the invocation and its possible consequences, 
as to quit the chamber with precipitation. 5 

A circumstance ot such notoriety, as well as so 
grading in itself to Schrepfer, induced him to leave Leip- 
sic. After an absence of some time, he appeared at 
Dresden, where he assumed a fictitious name, and an- 
nounced that he was a colonel in the service of France. 
In that quality he even made an attempt to be presented _ 
to the elector ; but Monsieur de Marbois, who acted as 
chargé d'affaires in the absence of the French envoy, 
refused to carry him to court. His real name soon be- 
came known; and his pretences to skill in magic 
atiracting many followers, his reputation speedily reached - 
Prince Charles, It was accompanied with such extra- 
pm accounts of Schrepfer’s powers, as to induce 
that prince to make every exertion for obliterating the 
recollection of \the indignity lately offered him. As a 
step towards it, he did not hesitate to go in person to the 
“ Hotel de Pologne,” an inn where Schrepfer lodged; 
and, in presence of various witnesses, to ask his pardon — 
for the blows given him, &s well as to offer every amends 
that the nature of the affront admitted. Schrepfer, 
flattered by such a condescension, having accepted the 
apologies, the prince then requested to see some proofs 
of his supernatural art. It is pretended that he exhibited 
many ; all of which only tended to augment the prince’s 
admiration, and to stimulate his curiosity for further 
specimens. _ 

But the most difficult operation of magic, in all ages, 
has been to raise departed spirits from the tomb; a pro- 
digy which Schrepfer made no secret of his ablility to 
perform. Prince Charles having earnestly, as well as 
repeatedly, besought it, after many refusals, real or af- 
fected, obtained at length a reluctant promise to present 
before his eyes an apparition ; for Schrepfer artfully pro- 
fessed the greatest repugnance and disinclination to the 
act, as being perilous to hi:nself, and attended with various 
circumstances of horror. It only remained therefore, to 
fix on the spirit to be summoned. After long considera. ~ 
tion the Chevalier de Saxe was named, and Schrepfer 
undertook to produce his ghost before a select company. 
The place chosen for the experiment, was Prince Charles’s 
palace in Dresden. But, as it was well known that the 
elector having the misfortune to be neither credulous nor 
inclined to permit such exhibitions in his capital, might 
disapprove and prohibit it, the strictest secrecy was ob- 
served previous to the affair. 

“The Chevalier de Saxe, third in order of birth among 
the natural sons of Augustus the Second, King of Poland, 
was only half brother to the famous Marshal Saxe, as 
they were by different mothers. In right of his, who 


* was a Princess Lubomirska, of a very illustrious Polish 


family, the Chevalier inherited considerable property in 
that country, as well as in Saxony. He resided’ princi- 
pally in Dresden, and died only a few years ago, ut his 
palace in this city; which his nephew Prince Charles, 
who was his principal heir, occupied after his decease. In 
‘addition to his maternal estates, the chevalier possessed 
a vast income from his military and other appointments | 
in the electoral service ; and, as he left no issue, he was 
supposed to have amassed great sums. Reports had been 
circulated, that money was concealed in the palace ; but 
No one pretended to ascertain the precise place where it 
was deposited. If his spirit could be compelled to appear, 
that interesting secret might he extorted from him. Thus 
curiosity combining with avarice, or at least with the 
hope of discovering a considerable treasure, prompted 
Prince Charles to name his uncle, as the object of the. 
experiment. 

On the appointed night—for Schrepfer naturally pre- 
ferred darkness, as not only more private in itself, but 
better calculated for the effect of incantations—the com. . 
pany assembled. They were nineteen in number, of 
whom I personally know several, who are persons of 
consideration, character, and respectability. When they 
were met in the great gallery of the palace, the first * 
object of all present was to secare the windows and doors, 
in order equally to prevent intrusion or deception.” As 
far as precaution could effect it, they did so, and were 
satisfied that nothing except violence could procure access 
or entrance. Schrepfer then acquainted them, that the 
act which he was about to perform, would demand all 
their firniness ; and advised them to fortify their nerves 
by partaking of a bowl of punch, which was placed upon 
the table. Several of them, (indeed, as I believe, all ex- 
cept one or two,) thinking the exhortation judicious, very 
readily followed it; but the’ gentleman from whom I 
received these particulars, declined to profit by the ad- 
vice. “I am come here,” said he to Schrepfer,“ to be 
present at raising an apparition. Either I will see all, 
or nothing. My resolution is taken, and no inducement. 
can make me put any thing within my lips.” Another 
of the company, who preserved “his presence of mind, 
placed himself close to the principal door, in order to 
watch if any one attempted to open or force it. These 
preparatory steps being taken, the great work began 
with the utmost solemnity. ' 

Schrepfer commenced it, by retiring into a corner of 
the gallery, where, kneeling down, with many mysterious 
ceremonies he invoked the spirits to appéar, or rather ta° 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


come to his aid; for it is. allowed that mpne were ever 
visible. A very considerable time elupsed before they 
obeyed; during, which interval, he laboured apparently 
under great agitation of body and mind being covered 
with a violent sweat, and almost in convulsions, like the 
_Pythoness of antiquity. At length,a loud clatter was 
heard at all the windows on the outside ; which was soon 
followed by another noise, resembling more the effect 
produced by a number of wet fingers drawn over the 
edge. of glasses, than any thing else to which it could 
well be compared. This sound announced, ds he suid, 
the arrival of his good or protecting spirits, and seemed 
to encourage him to proceed. A short time afterwards 
a yelling was heard, of a frightful and unusual nature, 
which came, he declared, from the malignant spirits, 
whose presence, as it seems, was necessary and indis- 
pensable to the completion of the catastrophe. 

The company were now, at least the greater part, . 
electrified with amazement, or petrified with-horror; and 
of course fully prepared for every object which could be 
presented to them. Schrepfer continuing his invocations, 
the door suddenly opened with violence, and something 
that. resembled a black ball or globe, rolled into the room. 


It was invested with smoke or clond, in the midst of, 
which appeared to be a human face, like the countenance . 
of the Chevalier de Saxe; much in the same way, it, 


would seem, that Corregio or Hannibal Carrache have 
represented Jupiter appearing to Semelé. From this 
form issued a loud and angry voice, which exclaimed in 
German, “Carl, was wolte du mit mich?” “ Charles, 
what wouldst thou with me? Why dost thou disturb 
me?” 

‘Language, as may be supposed, can ill describe the 
consternation produced among the spectators at such a 
sight. Either firmly persuaded that the appearance 

_which they beheld was spiritual and intangible, or 


~ deprived of resolution to approach and attempt to seize 


it, they appear to have made no effort to satisfy them- 


selves of its incorporeal nature. The prince, whose im. 


pious curiosity had summoned his uncle’s ghost, and to 
whom, as the person principally responsible, the spectre 
addressed itself; far from manifesting coolness, or at- 
tempting reply, betrayed the strongest marks of horror 
and contrition. Throwing himself on his knees, he 
called on God for mercy; while others of the terrified 
party earnestly hesought the magician to give the only 
remaining proof of his art for which they now were 


anxious, by dismissing the apparition. But Schrepfer, . 


though apparently willing, found, or pretended to find, 
this effort beyond his power. However incredible, ab- 
surd, or rdiculous it may be thought, the persons who 
witnessed the scene, protest that near an hour elapsed, 
before, by the force of his invocations, the spectre could 
be compelled to disappear. Nay, when at length 
Schrepfer had succeeded in dismissing it, at the moment 
that the company began to resume a degree of serenity, 
the door, which had been closed, burst open again, and 
the same hideous form presented itself ancw to their 
eyes. The most resolute and collected among them 
were not proof to its second appearance, and a scene of 
universal dismay ensued. Schrepfer, however, by reite- 
rated exorcisms or exertions, finally dismissed the appari- 
tion. The terrified spectators soon dispersed, overcome 
with amazement, and fully satisfied, as they well might 
be, of Schrepfer’s supernatural powers. 

Having thus related, as seriously and circumstantially 
as I am able, the principal facts relative to the affair in 
question, it is natural to ask my own opinion of the sto- 
ry; and to demand whether I can explain or account for 
it in any rational manner- To such enquiries I. must 
frankly reply, that 1 can neither give any satisfactory so- 
lution of it, nor have I heard any attempted, except the 
obvious one of human credulity and terror, operated upon 
by imposture and deception. But, the manner in which 
so wonderful an illusion was produced, | am, in common 
with every person here, at a loss to understand. J be- 
lieve no one has yet clearly explained how the liquefaction 
of St. Januarius’s blood isperformed ; though, out of Na- 
ples, I imagine few persons attribute it to miraculous or 
supernatural interposition. We know from experience, 
how prodigious are the deceptions practised in and upon 
optics. Nineteen men met together for the avowed pur- 
pose of seeing an apparition, and believing that it isin hu- 
man power to render a departed spirit visible, are already 
half subdued to any thing, however gross. Night, dark- 
ness, and the imposing solemnity of magic invocations, 


bereave the strongest minds of their self-possession. A 


bold and artful impostor might then trample on their rea- 
son, and then present to their eyes some hideous figure 
properly accoutred for the occasion, It must, however, 
always excite some astonishment and more regret, that, 
among near twenty persons, not one should have en- 
deavoured to lay hands on the spectre. Its second ap- 
pearance is likewise a circumstance very difficult to ac. 
count for, as it was unnecessary in order to produce con- 
viction, which had been fully effected. That it was a de- 
ception, no man of sound understanding will doubt ; but 
how it was managed or produced, the persons who were 
duped have not yet discovered. They are all, or nearly 
all, still alive in this country, and they by no means boast 
of their adventure, or derive from it any sort of vanity. 
On the contrary, independent of the ridicule, they all feel 
and express the utmost repugnance to relating, or even 
recollecting a scene, Which has impressed on their imagi- 
nation so much horror. Their friends dread and depre- 
cate a renewal of the images then presented to those who 
were present ; and a lady earnestly besought of me not to 
press her husband on a subject, of which he could never 
think or converse without passing a sleepless night. We 
must be content therefore to resolve it into German cre- 
dulity or superstition, and congratulate ourselves on our 
superiority to such puerile terrors. 

The story no sooner spread through Dresden, than the 
elector expressed his disapprobation of such scenes, and 
his peremptory injunctions not to repeat them. Schrepfer 
soon,retired to his native city, Leipsic, where his fame 
uccompanied him, and drew after hima crowd of disci- 


* ples or votaries. To them he continued to give, as is 


confidently asserted here, numerous and astonishing 
proofs of his supernatural power, some. of which I have 
heard related; but after the specimen that I have de- 
tailed, all others would be at once tedious and superflu- 
ous. Schrepfer did not long enjoy his celebrity, and his 
death is not the least extraordinary part of his history. 
Three gentlemen, whom he had in sume measure initia- 
ted into his mysteries, for he professed to instruct in the 
science of magic, were promised by him an exhibition 
more wonderful than any at which they had yet assisted; 


For this purpose they attended him into the wood of 


Rosendaal, which is at a small distance without the gates of 
Leipsic. It was in summer, before the sun rose, between 
three and four v’clock in the morning. When they came 
to a certain part of the grove, he desired them to stay a 
little, while he went on one side to make the requisite in- 
vocations, After waiting a few minutes, (hey heard the 
report of a pistol; running to the spot, they found that 
he had shot himself, and was already without sense. He 
soon afterwards expired. All those who believe him to 
have had intercourse with evil spirits, affirm that he was 
tormented by them perpetually, which, rendering his life 
miserable, induced him to have recourse to a pista. I 
imagine, however, you will think with Horace, that it is 
not necessary to call in supernatural interference, in order 
to account for the violent end of such aman. He has 
left him behind many proselytes ; but, I believe, no one 
who pretends to equal knowledge of his secrets. 

It is probable that my next letter will be from Prague, 
or from Vienna. 


LETTER VIII. 

Journey from Dresden, through Prague, to Vienna—State of that 
Capital, and of the Imperial Court, at the close of the year 
1777. 

Vienna, December 20th, 1777. 

Three weeks are nearly elapsed since I arrived in this 
city; but, before I enter on any thing connected with it, 
let me mention briefly some particulars of my journey 
through Bohemia. I left Dresden with regret, on the 24th 
of November, at midnight, in the midst of a heavy snow, 

and found myself at daybreak, near the frontiers of 
Saxony. At a miserable village among the mountains, 
called Peterswalda, I entered the Austrian dominions: 
but such was the severity of the weather, and the depth 
of the snows, that it was with difficulty the carriage could 
proceed, or be prevented from oversetting. The rvad lay 
through defiles fur several leagues, bounded by precipices 
to the left, that overhang the river Elbe; and of which 7 
could give you a description, if it had not been already 
much better done many years ago by Lady Wortley 
Montagu, when she traveled the same road. I drove it, 
as she did, by night: and neither the danger nor the dif- 
ficu'ties are diminished since her time. Passing through 
Lowofitz, famous for the battle fonght there in 1656, I 
got to Prague in about thirty-eight hours after leaving 
Dresden. 

My stay was much too short to allow me, if I had the 
inclination, to give you any accurate description of 
Prague. The situation is wild and romantic; the city 
large, but not cheerful, except in those parts that lie on 
the banks of the river Moldaw, by which it is intersect- 
ed. Prague is, in fact, only the deserted capital of a de. 
pendent kingdom, lost among the numerous and widely 
srattered provinces of the house of Austria. Its posses- 
sion has been disputed in almost every age; and the 
ground on all sides, like that of Troy in antiquity, is 
marked out by battles, which render it classic in the his- 
tory of Germany. But they have not the same celebrity ; 
carent quia vate sacro. On my journey through Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, aud Upper Austria, I only stopped to 
change horses, and arrived in this city on the 30th of 
November. 

Two days ago I was presented by Sir Robert Keith to 
the empress queen, and afterwards to the Emperor Jo- 
seph. Maria Theresa received us in the deepest weeds, 
in a chamber hung with black velvet, on the third story 
of the palace. She has neither worn any other dress, nor 
inhabited any other apartments, since the decease of the 
late emperor, her husband, more than twelve years ago. 
Her person retains no traces of her former beauty; but 
her manners are benign, gracious, and obliging. Over 
the doors of the room, I remarked the portraits of her 
grandfather Leopold, and of his deliverer, John Sobieski, 
king of Poland. In compliance with the ancient eti- 
quette of the imperial court, she is always alone when 
she gives audience to foreign ministers, as is likewise her 
son the emperor. 

This capital, in common with Germany, enjoys at 
present the most complete serenity ; and all the pleasures 
of the winter are already begun, among which those of 
the table seem not to be forgotten. Prince Kaunitz, 
Prince Colloredo, and a number of the first ministers or 
nobility, do the honours of Vienna to strangers, with equal 
hospitality and magnificence. The court is much en- 
livened by the presence of the Archduchess of Milan, and 
her husband the Archduke Ferdinand, who are lately ar- 
rived here from Lombardy, on a visit to the empress 
queen. Maria Theresa, sinking,in years, divided be- 
tween her religious observances and her civil duties: oc- 
cupied alternatcly in business of state, and in exercises 
of devotion, hopes to pass the evening of her stormy 
reign in peace, surrounded by her numerous family. She 
has lived to extinguish the long hereditary enmities be- 
tween the houses of Bourbon and Austria. Three prin- 
cesses, her daughters, the queens of France and Naples, 
and the Archduchess of Parma, who sealed the recon- 
ciliation by their respective marriages, form the best 
guarantees for its stability. On the side of Prussia there 
appears to be no immediate or obvious subject of appre- 
hension. Russia, ifnot in close alliance with the cabinet 
of Vienna, at least is not hostile ; and the Turks are here 
considered rather as objects of plunder or conquest, than 
as capable of exciting alarm. 

The emperor, on his part, is not less fully occupied 
than his mother; but business seems to be his principal 
pursuit and gratification. Emulous of Frederick, he wears 
like him a uniform on all occasions, and manifests the 
warmest affection for his soldiery. Hunting is the only 
diversion in which he indulges, unless we account travel- 
ing among the number of his amusements; but even his 
travels are almost sulely directed to objects of informa- 
tion, He has already accurately inspected the far greater 
part of his own dominions ; he is recently returned from 
France, and J am told that he projects soon to visit Eng- 
land. 

Prince Kaunitz, first minister of Maria Theresa during 
three and twenty years, continues still to gaide the coun- 
cils of his mistress. To him is due the merit of termi- 
nating the quarrels between the house of Austria and 
France, as the measure was peculiarly his own. Though 
he appears to pass much of his time between his mancge, 
the society which meets every evening at his palace, and 
the diversion of billiards, yet he finds leisure for directing 
all the complicated affairs of the empress queen, and 

sses an almost unlimited authority, Like her, de- 
clined in years, he nevertheless appears to be fresh and 
vigorous. 

ad of the empire, is 


the first minister of Joseph the Second in his imperial 
capacity; but he is supposed to enjoy far less of the pri- 
vate confidence of his muster than Marshal Lacy. I hear 
little of Laudohn, who occupies so distinguished a place 
in the esteem of Frederick, and who performed such emi- 
nent services in the late war. Peace has reduced him to 
comparative insignificance. In the personal affections of 
the empress queen, her daughter, the Archduchess 
Christina is believed to have no rival. Her husband, 
Prince Albert of Saxony, is governor of Hungary ; but 
they do not the less reside in Vienna during the greater 
part of the winter. Among the foreign ministers, the 
French ambassador alone seems to enjoy a marked con- 
sideration, The close connection between this court and 


* that of Versailles, added to the magnificence in which he 


lives, as representative of Louis the Sixteenth, conduce to 
give the Baron de Breteuil a vast superiority over every 
other member of the “corps diplomatique.” It is no 
-where more visible than in the drawing-room of Prince 


Kaunitz himself. 


Such are the outlines of the court and cabinet of Vien- 
na at the close of 1777, and such the principal persons 
who direct its movements. They will serve as land- 
marks, by which to enable you to form a judgment on the 
facts or events which may occur during my, stay here. 
In a short time I shall write again. 


LETTER IX. 

Death of the Elector of Bavaria—Circumstances of his illness— 
Arrival of the intelligence at Vienna ication of it 
to the Empress Queen —Her conduct—Seizure of Lower Ba- 
varia by the Austrians —Speculations upon the probable con- 
sequences of that event. 

Vienna, January 9th, 1778. 

T little imagined, when I concluded my last letter, and 
described to you the state of profound repose which this 
court and capital presented on my arrival, that it would 
be so soon disturbed. Every thing then seemed to an- 
nounce a continuation of public tranquillity ; but the un- 
expected death of the Elector of Bavaria has shaken the 
foundations on which it rested, and may, not improbably, 
be the prelude to new scenes of contest between Austria 
and Prussia. Laudohn, who for several years has lived in 
obscurity, will perhaps be again opposed to Frederick in 
the field. We have not yet recovered the astonishment 
into which this event has thrown us, and we are lost in 
speculations upon its possible consequences. Before I en- 
ter further on so important a subject, let me relate to you 
the principal circnmstances which threaten to involve 
Germany, and perhaps Europe, in fresh calamities. 

The late Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, was 
the son of that unfortunate emperor, Charles the Seventh, 
who, after a short and miserable elevation to the imperial 
dignity,saw himself driven from his hereditary dominions, 
and soon afterwards expired at Munich, under the accu- 
mulated. weight of misfortunes and diseases. It is he 
whom Johnson, in his translation of the tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, has beautifully selected, as a conspicuous proof 
of modern pre-eminence in rank and in wretchedness. 
You probably recollect the description, which is one of 
the most animated ever drawn, and which the circum- 
stances of the moment in which I am now writing, ren- 
der peculiarly interesting : 


“ The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 
Tries the dread summit of Cesarean power ; 
With unexpected legions bursts away, 
And sees defenceless realms accept his sway. 
Short sway! Fair Austriaspreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms.” 


It inay indeed be accounted among the wonderful re. . 


volutions of the present age, that Maria Theresa should 
now retaliate precisely in the same manner, upon the 
death of the son, the injuries which she sustained from 
the father. Already a very considerable portion of Ba- 
varia has been seized on by her troops, and is incorpo- 
rated with her dominions. 

No event could have been more improbable, a few 
weeks since, than the decease of the elector of Bavaria; 
who was still in the vigour of his age, about fifty years 
old, and of strong constitution. He had always enter- 
tained great apprehensione of the small-pox, which he 
never had naturally caught, and which he had not, like 
Catherine the Second, the wisdom and magnanimity to 
anticipate by inoculation. Every precaution was inef- 
fectual for preserving him from the attacks of that fatal 
distemper. A young lady of quality, Madame de Riva, 
who happened to be on a visit at the court of Munich, 
and who lodged in the electoral palace, was seized with 
the small-pox. Tle nature of her disease was carefully 
concealed from the elector: but her grandfather having 
been with her at her bedside, came immediately after into 
the room where the elector was engaged at billiards. He 
had hardly remained a few minutes there, when that 
prince exclaimed, ** Some person here has the small-pox ; 
I feel it!” Instantly thowing down the mace which 
he had in his hand, he retired to his apartment, and soon 
sickened. Though the symptoms, from the beginning, 
were very alarming, yet it is highly probable, that under 
judicious management he might have surmounted the 
disease. But the Bavarian physicians, who are not yet 
skilled in the modern treatment of the small-pox, adhered 
to the ancient practice of warmth and the exclusion of 
fresh air. During some days before his decease, no 
hopes of a favourable change were entertained ; and the 
result sufficiently proves that this court was fully pre- 
pared for his dissolution. He Jay in a deplorable condi- 
tion for the last forty-eight hours, his head swelled toa 
prodigious size, and his features hardly recognisable, 
from the malignant nature of the distemper. On the 
30th of December, last Tuesday se’nnight, during the 
night, he expired; and Count Hartig, the Austrian pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Bavaria, lost not an instant in 
despatching a messenger to Prince Kaunitz, with the 
intelligence. 

The courier alighted at the house of the first minister, 
about half past six o’clock, on the evening of the Ist of 
January ; which is a day of gala, and the only one now 
observed as such in the whole year. All the nobility 
and persons of condition in Vienna were then about to 
assemble in the great drawing-room of the palace, where 
the empress queen, the emperor, and the archduchesses, 


' her daughters, were present. Maria Theresa sat down to 


play ; while the emperor, who never touches cards, stood 


, near her, engaged in conversation. I was present at an 
; inconsiderable distance from them. Prince Kaunitz, 


having perused the despatch from Munich, acquainting 
him with the elector’s death, immediately repaired to the 
imperial palace, with which his own communicates by a 
gallery. Unwilling to excite remarks, or to attract the 


public attention, he did not show himself; but sent s 
a person to inform the emperor, that he was desirous to 
impart to his majesty some intelligence of consequence, 
That prince who was probably aware of the nature of 
the news, which could not be unexpected, withdrew ; 
but returned in a few minutes, and leaning over the 
table, at which his mother *was playing, he whispereg 
some words in her ear, She instantly let fall the 

and rising up with evident marks of emotion, quitted the 
apartment. As this was sudden, no one knew the Cause; 
and the empress’s departure was so precipitate, as well ag 


unforeseen, that the archduchesses, her daughters, who _ 


were engaged each at a separate card-table, remained for 
some moments in ignorance of her having left the room, 
When they were made acquainted with it, they likewise 
threw down their cards, and followed her. We all 
looked at each other in astonishment, conscious that 
some event of moment had taken place, but uncertain of 
its nature. The court broke up, and many conjectures 
were formed on the reasons of the empress’s conduct, 
Next morning it wag explained, by the news of the 
Elector of Bavaria’s death, which became public. 

That event must necessarily have been considered ag 
inevitable, for some days previous to its actually taking 
place ; and the general measures to be pursued upon it, 
for securing, or seizing on a part of the Bavarian succes. ; 
sion, were no doubt, as we must suppose, already settled 
in the cabinet. I know, however, from good authority, . 
that on the night of the first of January, after the 
empress queen retired to her own apartments, a secret 
council was there held, consisting of herself, the em. 
peror, and Prince Kaunitz. Much difference of opinion, 
relative to the extent of territory to be claimed and oe. 
cupied by the Austrian troops, then manifested itself, 
The first minister having spread before their majesties a 
map of Bavaria, pointed out the portions of that elee. 
torate to which he conceived the pretensions of Maria 
Theresa might wisely and justly be extended. The em. 
peror supported him with all his force, and urged that 
troops should be instantly sent to take possession of the 
district in question: but the empress, become cautious 
from age, averse to war, and perhaps not altogether sa. 
tisfied in her mind of the justice of the claims about to 
be set up, appeared to be very undecided. She betrayed 
great agitation, often repeating with earnestness in Ger. 
man, “ In God’s name, only take what we have a right 
to demand! I foresee that it will end in war. My wish 
is to end my days in peace.” 

Notwithstanding the empress’s reluctance to the mea. 
sure of seizing by force on any part of the Bavarian ter. 
ritories, it was finally adopted on that night, and has been 
since carried into execution with incredible celerity. 
General Langlois, and Count Clairfait, by orders from 
the court, entered on the newly claimed districts with. 
out an hour's delay. They met, as might be supposed, 
with no resistance from the Bavarian or Palatine govern. 
ment; and are already in possession of a very con- 
siderable tract of country. At the hour that I am writ. 
ing, scarcely above a week after the reception of the 
news of the late elector’s death, we know here that the 
imperial commissaries are occupied in numbering and 
marking the houses, throughout all the villages of Lower 
Bavaria. Troops are pouring in, to sustain those which 
were sent at first ; and if no obstacles of an unexpected 
nature should arise, the whole transfer will be effected 
without shedding a drop of blood. 

But, however tranquil affaigs may be at present, in so 
early a stage of the business, we are naturally led to ast, 
whether they can terminate in the same manner? Will 
the Elector Palatine, who is heir to the duchy of Bavaria 
and to every part of the successsion, acquiesce in the 
claims of Maria Theresa and Joseph? Will his nephew 
and presumptive successor, the Duke of Deux-Ponts, 
submit to be thus despoiled of a country which he con- 
siders as his future inheritance? Will the elector of 
Saxony, whose mother is sister to the deceased prince, 
and of course his allodial heir, take no interest in the 
affair? Even though all those princes, from political 
weakness, or from any other motives, should tamely 
allow themselves to be plundered ; can Prussia look on 
unconcerned, while his most formidable enemy aggrand- 
ises himself, and extends his territories? Frederick, 
whose vigilance never intermits, will probably interfere 
sooner or later, at least by negotiation, if not by arms. 
What are the pretensions of the cabinet of Vienna? On 
what supposed right or existing treaty are they founded, 
and how large is their extent? On all these interesting 
points, relative to which we are here at present com- 
pletely ignorant, a short time must enable us to form a 
opinion. 

The late Elector of Bavaria, though an amiable, mild, 
and beneficent prince, was deficient in vigour and energy 
of character, His facility of temper, added to the watt 
of economy, produced numerous abuses. Possessinf 
neither ambition nor military talents, he manifested 
wish to augment his political power; and instructed by 
his father’s example, he only aspired to maintain his 
dominions in peace. By the electress his wife, who wi 
a princess of Saxony, daughter of Augustus the Thin, 
he has left no issue, and in him expires the Gulielmim 
line of the Palatine house. As head of the Rodolphine 
branch, the Elector Palatine succeeds to his territories; 
but the electoral dignity becomes extinct. Charles Theo 
dore, the new Duke of Bavaria, who has long since retch- 
ed Munich, is a man of talents, a patron of all the fine 
arts, of letters, and of learning. But the exigency of bis 
situation demands vigour, decision, and resources é 
character. We shall soon see whether he means to.1 
sist, or to submit to the Austrian claims: a question 
which is here discussed in every society, and which may 
soon agitate all Europe. In my next letter I shall pro 
bably be able to speak more decidedly upon the subject 


LETTER X. 


Pacific aspect of affairs—Amusements of the court, and of 
Vienna—Description of a “course des traineaux”—Sociely 
of Vienna—Beniowsky—His adventures, and escape fo 


Kamschatka. 
Vienna, January 26th, 1778. 


The storm which so lately threatened to overturn 
repose of his country and of Europe, appears, if we eredi 
every concurring account, to be past. We talk here 0 


nothing except peace, and are only occupied with amuse 


ments. The Elector Palatine has not merely — 


to the demands of Maria Theresa and Joscph, but 
even ratified them by a formal stipulation. Whether 
desire of tranquillity, his inability to resist so power’ 
competitor, or any more concealed motives of pr 
interest, have induced him to relinquish so larg? 
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 WALDIE’S LITRRARY OMNIBUS. 


— 
valuable a part of the Bavarian succession, we are unac- 
quaitited. As he is, however, like the late elector, his 
predecessor, destitute of legitimate issue, it is necessary 
that the Duke of BDeux-Ponts, his presumptive heir, 
should likewise acquiesce in the Austrian claims. Re- 
Jativé to the King of Prussia, little concern seems to be 
expressed, and little serious opposition on his part is 
expected. The cabinet of Vienna probably relies on his 
infirmities, his well-known reluctance to engage again 
in war, and his conciousness of the state of preparation 
in which he would find the house of Austria. Yester- 
day, Prince Joseph Lobkowitz set off for Munich, to 
invest the Elector Palatine with the order of “ the Golden 
Fleece,” in the name of their imperial majesties. It is 
a bad exchange for his captured provinces. Indeed, his 
whole conduct in the transaction has not tended to raise 
his character, even here, for magnanimity or spirit. 
Lampoons are publicly circulated through Vienna, in 


' which he is treated with great severity. 


. While by the rapid and successful seizure of so con- 
siderable a territory adjoining to Upper Austria and 
Bohemia, the political power and dominions of Maria 
Theresa are greatly and indefinitely augmented, Vienna 
nts a scene of amusement and festivity. Even the 
court, which is not in general cheerful, has shaken off 
its formality, and relaxed somewhat of its gravity. To 
the presence of the Atchduchess of Milan, we are in- 
debted for so unusual an exhibition of gaiety and magni- 
ficence. She is a very pleasing and umiable princess, an 
Italian, daughter and heiress of the Duke of Modena. 
Her person is by no means beautiful, but her manners 
captivate universally. As she loves diversions, particu- 
larly dancing, the empress, in compliment to her, per- 
mits balls to be given in the imperial palace. All fo- 
reigners of condition are invited ;and she never fails to be 
present herself in person. But the most singular, as 
‘well as splendid spectacle which I have witnessed, is a 
“ course des traineaux.” Under the reigns of Charles the 
Sixth, and of the late Emperor Francis, they were com- 
mon; but Joseph the Second neither likes the amuse- 
ment, nor the expense attending it, which is consi- 
derable. Several hundred carts are always employed on 
the preceding day, to bring snow into the city, and to 
scatter it through the principal streets, as otherwise the 
sledges could not be driven with ease or safety. 
During the present month, we have already had two 
“ courses des traineaux,” one by day, and the other by 
torch-light: the first of which exhibitions produced, in 
my opinion, infinitely the finest effect. The empress, 
accompanied by the archduchesses Maria and Christina, 
repaired to Marshal Haddock’s house, in order to be a 
spectatress of them ; the emperor declining to take any 
active part in the amusement. The Archduchess of 
Milan, and her sister-in-law the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
whose sledges were conducted by the archdukes Ferdi- 
nand and Maximilian, led the way. More than thirty 
sledges followed, drawn up one behind the ofher ; in each 
of which was seated a lady, dressed in furs richly orna- 
mented, and her head covered with a profusion of jewels. 


Behind her stands the nobleman who drives, commonly . 


as much decorated with diamonds as the lady. The 
sledges themselves, which form not the least curious part 
of the sight, are gilt and carved with great taste, repre- 
senting the figures of dragons, serpents, peacocks, or 
sters; and commonly cost some thousand florins. 
fore each, run footmen, or heyduques, superbly habit- 
ed, carrying long poles in their hands. Even the horscs 
are quite obscured under the multiplicity of trappings, 
plumes, and ornaments, with which they are loaded. 
The “ grand ecuyer,” or master of the horse, always 
begins the procession. In this order they drive with 
amazing velocity, through all the principal streets and 
squares of the capital, for about two hours, and finish at 
the imperial palace. 

Vienna offers besides, gratifications to the mind, far 
superior to any pleasure that spectacles such as these, 
however splendid, can afford. Many of the great nobi- 
lity open their houses, and several are constantly at home 
almost every evening. At Prince Kaunitz’s, and at 
Prince Colloredo’s, the company is particularly nume- 
rous. There, among general officers, forcign ambassadors, 
prelates, ladies, and courtiers, are to be sometimes found 
Laudohn, confessedly the first military commander of 
the present age, and though still more rarely, Mctasta- 
sio, the most beautiful poet in his line, of thia, or, perhaps, 
of any period. The emperor not unfrequently presents 
himself at those assemblies. As he is never announced, 
and is accompanied only by a single chamberlain, his 
entrance occasions no confusion; and it has happened 
to me to be for many minutes in the same room, be- 
fore I have perceived him, standing behind a chair, or 
mixed in the crowd. He loves to converse, and is ex- 
tremely communicative. I heard him relate some of his 
adventures, when traveling through the Bannat of Tame- 
swaer and some parts of Sclavonia, on only a few even- 
ings ago, with equal vivacity and humour. 

Among the singular characters which Vienna furnishes 
atthe present moment, is the celebrated Count Beniow- 
sky, I meet him frequently in company, and have list- 


ened with admiration, as well as entertainment, to the | 


recital of his adventures, which exceed, in audacity, every 
thing related of the bucaniers in the last century, and 
have justly acquired him no small reputation. He is by 
birth a Hungarian, of a noble extraction, and not above 
thirty-six years old. During the period of general tran- 
quillity which succeeded the peace of 1763, when Poland 


> offered almost the only field in Europe for enterprise and 


military talents, Beniowsky, in common with many of 
his countrymen, joined the Polish confederates who took 
Up arms against Stanislaus and his protectors, the Rus- 
tians, Their cause was unfortunate; the far greater 
number of those who ventured to oppose the troops of 
Catherine having perished by the sword, or languished 
out their lives in poverty, exile, and every variety of 
ness. 

Beniowsky, being taken prisoner in one of the skir- 
mishes among the woods, near the frontiers of Hungary 
and Poland, was driven, with a number of other captives, 
to the city of Kiow, in the Ukraine. They were chained, 
a8 I have heard him declare, like wild beasts, exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of heat and cold, the severity of which 
Were rendered more sensible by the want of clothcs, of 
food, and of cleanliness. Though incapacitated by his 
Wounds from walking, except with the assistance of 
crutches, he was not the less compelled to perform the 
march on foot ; subjected to blows, and every species of 
indignity, as well as cruelty. More than three fourths 
of the number expired on the road; and the survivors, 
among whom was Beniowsky, were transferred from 


Kiow to Casan., While there, he endeavoured to excite 
an insurrection against the Russian government, in which 
he failed. Having, nevertheless, effected his escape from 
Casan, he reached Petcrsbargh without being discovered, 
whence he projected to embark for some other part of 


Europe. He had even contracted for his passage in a 


Dutch ship, and was going on board, when, either by the 
treachery of the captain, or by the vigilance of the police, 
he was seized and committed to prison. 

Catherine anly liberated him from confinement to send 
him into exile. After traveling many weeks in a covered 
sledge, over a snowy waste, surronnded by almost per- 
petual darkness, he arrived at Tobolsky, in Siberia; 
where he learned that he was to be further sent on to 
Kamechatka. Near a year elapsed between his departure 
from Petersburgh and his arrival at that savage and se- 
questered extremity of the Russian empire. Having tra- 
versed the immense portion of Asia which separates Si- 
beria from Kamschatka, he found, on his arrival, a num- 
ber of exiles, some among whom had been his friends 
and companions. After receiving fire-arms, they were 
ordered to provide their own subsistence, and, likewise, 
to furnish a certain number of furs and sables for the use 
of the empress; those articles constituting the principal 
sources of her revenue. 

Unsubdued by thgmature of his situation, which seemed 
to preclude hope as well as assistance, Beniowsky con- 
ceived the daring project of first liberating himself, and 
then of escaping from the dominions of Catherine. Hav- 
ing concerted measures for the purpose with his com. 
panions, who offered to follow and to perish with him, 
they attacked the Russian guard, and put them to the 
sword. Without losing an instant, Beniowsky marched 
against the fort, entered it, and cut to pieces the garrison, 
together with the governor himself, after a desperate re- 
sistance. They then seized on all the furs in the public 
magazines, which they put on board a vessel, constructed 
for the purpose of making discoveries among the archi- 
pelago that is scattered in the unknown ocean between 
Asia and America. Accompanied by near a hundred of 
his followers, he set sail, destitute of almost any means, 
except despair, for navigating through latitudes equally 
inclement, as they are unexplored by navigators. 

In the course of his voyage, Beniowsky had to en- 
counter every calamity by which human nature could be 
assailed. Famine, sickness, mutiny, tempest, and ship- 
wreck, threatened by turns to terminate his romantic life 
and adventures. After vainly attempting to navigate 
north, by the ‘Frozen Ocean that surrounds the pole, he 
stood to the south, reached, he pretends, some of the 
islands of Japan, and was hospitably received by the na- 
tives. In the island of Formosa, rendered famous by the 
pretended History of Psalmanasar, where he likewise 
landed, he entered (I cannot clearly understand on what 
pretence,) into hostilities with the natives, which were 
productive of very sanguinary consequences. He finally 
entered the river of Macao, in China, whence he returned 
to Europe. It is impossible to contemplate such an en- 
terprise without a mixture of astonishment and admira- 
tion, mixed with incredulity. The expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts, so celebrated in antiquity, the ‘chiefs of which 
were raised by pusterity to almost divine honours, cannot 
bear the smallest comparison, in real danger or difficulty, 
with Beniowsky’s navigation. Columbus himself had 
not greater impediments with which to struggle, from 
the fears, the insubordination, and the superstition of his 
followers, who were many times about to seize and to 
massacre him. 

The French cabinet, which, under the late reign, 
during the period when it was governed by the Duke de 
Choiseul, had originally protected, and even aided, the 
Polish confederates, extended its notice to Beniowsky. 
Deeply impressed with his astonishing courage and suc- 
cess, the Duke d’Aiguillon, Choiseul’s successor, not only 
caused him to be graciously received in France, where 
he landed on his return to Europe, but has since con- 
ferred on Beniowsky various military, pecuniary, and 
honorary marks of the bounty of the crown. This ex- 
traordinary adventurer was soon afterwards sent out to 
Madagascar, a part of the globe to which the cabinet of 
Versailles has long directed its attention, and, with the 
interior, as well as productions, of which country they 
are far better acquainted than ourselves, or any European 
nation. I am assured that he has alrendy rendered to 
Louis the Sixteenth very important services there ; and 
it is imagined that he will be again despatched thither, 
to investigate mure minutely the resources, commercial 
and political, of that unknown and extensive island. He 
is, at present, on a visit here to his native country, where 
his surprising adventures and desperate achievements 
have secured him the most flattering reception. People 
of every rank crowd round him to hear the story of his 
escape, which he recounts with a coldness, and even 
phlegm, that increases its effect. 

The lineaments of his countenance correspond won- 
derfully with his achievements; and his whole figure, 
which is robust and vigorous, conveys the idea of deter- 
mined intrepidity. During his campaigns in Poland, he 
received numerous wounds; particularly one in the 
haunch, which has much disabled him from exertions of 
activity. When he reposes his body on the wounded 
side, which is greatly contracted in consequence of the 
muscles having been intersected, he appears of a middle 
size. But, when he rises on the other leg, he suddenly 
becomes near six feet in height. It is supposed that his 
stay here will not be long, and that he means soon to re- 
turn to France, in the military service of which crown 
he is engaged. Should he ever, by any accident, fall into 
the hands of the Russians, Catherine would probably offer 
him up as a victim to the of her subjects whom 
Beniowsky put to death. But, of such an Event there 
seems little or no probability. 

In my next I may, perhaps, be able to conjecture, with 
more assurance, as to the certainty of peace. At this 
moment, every thing bespeaks a continuance of tran- 
quillity. 


LETTER XI. 

Preparations for war—Arrival of troops—Croats—Empress 
queen's repugnance to hostilities—Advantages possessed by 
Prussia—Efforts of the Archduchess Christina to prevent a 
rupture—Proposition of dismantling Vienna—The imperial 


ace. 
" Vienna, March 19th, 1778. 
The die scems at length to be thrown, and war is about 
to begin as soon as the season will permit. The city, 
which, less than four months ago, when I arrived bere, 
presented a picture of general tranquillity, is now trans- 


formed into an arsenal. ‘The streets, as well as the pub. 


lic os id crowded with cannon, ammunition, bag. 


gage, and all the apparatus of an approaching campaign. 
Every day new regiments arrive, who, after having been 
reviewed, continue their march towards Bohemia or Mo- 
ravia. Nothing can convey a more striking idea of the 
greatness of the house of Austria, the magnitude of its 
resources, the extent of its dominion, and the number of 
provinces subject to Maria Theresa, than the scene to 
which I am daily a witness. From the shore of the 
Adriatic, and from the foot of the Apennire, to the 
frontiers of Moldavia and Walachia, troops are constant- 
ly pouring in to maintain her quarrel. Albanians, Croats, 
Hungarians, and Italians, successively arrive under the 
walls of Vienna. So many different nations united in 
one cause, remind me of the fabulous ages of the earth, 
when all Greece, or the lesser Asia, flocked to a common 


| standard, and fought under the same leader. 


It is in the irregular forces which Maria Theresa can 
bring into the field, that she possesses a great superiority 
over her adversary. The Croats and Hungarians, fierce, 
undisciplined, and subjected to scarcely any military 
laws, are attached to the house of: Austria by prejudices 
and predilections of religion, manners, and education, pe- 
culiar to themselves. Frederick has no troops of a simi- 
lar description to oppose them, equally faithful and loyal. 
The Croat rarely or never deserts: he is even incapaci- 
tated, by his ignorance of German, from mixing inti- 
mately with the soldiers of that nation. A degree of 
primeval rudeness and simplicity characterises them, to- 
tally unlike the spirit which animates the mercenary sti- 
pendiary of modern armies, Fathers of families, followed 
by their sons, at the command of their sovereign, cheer- 
fully quit their habitations on the distant banks of the 
Drave, the Teiss, and the Lower Danube, to spill their 
blood in her cause. Hitherto the Croats have never been 
considered as regular troops; but it is now intended to 
clothe and discipline them like the other regiments in 


the Austrian service. It is a sight equally novel and 
| pleasing, to see these corps arrive, dressed in the rude 


garb of their respective provinces, and presenting, in their 
whole appearance, a contrast to the soldier of every other 
European service. From the great magazines in the 
neighbourhood of this city they are furnished with arms, 
accoutrements, and all other requisites, before they pro- 
secute their march towards the frontiers. y 

Maria Theresa derives, nevertheless, little gratification 
or pleasure from these exhibitions of her power, and tes- 
timonies of affection to her person. It is no longer a se- 
cret that she deprecates a rapture, and is reluctantly 
dragged forward by her son. From the moment that in- 
telligence arrived of the Elector of Bavaria’s death, she 
foresaw, with regret, its probable consequences. Having 
passed the active period of life, and only desirous of re- 
pose, she is not to he roused by objects of ambition, or 
impelled by a recollection of past injuries sustained from 
Prussia. Those who have access to her, witness the 
dejection of her spirits and the agitation of her mind on 
the arrival of every courier: they see her eyes perpetually 
red with weeping, or suffused in tears. Instead of demon. 
strating her satisfaction at the promptitude with which 
her orders for putting the Austrian forces in motion have 
been obeyed, she averts her eyes from every display of 
her military strength. Only a few days ago, when one 
of the finest regiments in the service arrived from Man- 
tua, on the esplanade, under the walls of Vienna, no en- 
treaties could induce her to look upon them from the 
apartments of the palace. She runs with eagerness to 
close the shutters, whenever troops pass under her win- 
dows. Anxious to prevent so great a calamity as war, 
she passes half her time in prayer; and yesterday she 
remained for three hours on her knees, in the Cathedral, 
invoking the Divine blessing to aid her efforts for main- 
taining the peace of Germany. Prince Kaunitz is gloomy, 
thoughtful, and less communicative in society. His situ- 
ation, which is a singular one, demands consummate ad- 
dress, in order, while he preserves the affection of the 
mother, not to irritate or alienate the son. During his 
long administration he has not, probably, found himself 
in so painful or so delicate a predicament. The emperor 
alone appears unaffectedly gay, constantly in action, on 
horseback before the sun is risen, and ready to receive, 
with alacrity, the various bodies of troops on their arri- 
val. 

Whatever may be the final event of the war which 
impends, two great advantages attend Prussia at its 
commencement. The first results from the justice of the 
cause in which Frederick is engaged: for, even here in 
Vienna, the claims of the house of Austria are by no 
means considered as incontestable. In addition to so 
important a circumstance, which is neither to be despised 
nor forgotten, we should recollect the alliance and co- 
operation of Saxony. That fertile and powerful electorate, 
covering the whole frontier of Brandenburgh, is already 
in Frederick’s possession, and must be protected by his 
arms. Ifit is the cause of the German empire in general, 
it is the cause of Saxony in a special manner, for which 
he is about to shake off the infirmities of age, and to ap- 
pear again in the field. Supported by the Saxons, while 
he is supplied from Misnia and Lusatia with provisions, 
he can commence offensive operations, and render Bo. 
hemia the immediate theatre of war. His intimate 
knowledge of that country, where he has made so many 
campaigns, must necessarily give him a vast superiority, 
and perhaps enable him to wrest the northern provinces 
from Maria Theresa. : 

Besides the other motives which impel the empress 
queen to deplore hostilities, is the peculiar position of her 
daughter, the archduchess Christina. That princess, 
who is tenderly beloved by Maria Theresa, was married 
near twelve years ago to Prince Albert of Saxony, son to 
the late king of Poland, and uncle of the reigning elector. 
He has ever since resided principally in the court of 
Vienna, and he has apartments in the imperial palace. 
Having been constituted governor of Hungary, he and 
the archduchess occupy the castle of Presburg ; but they 
are now here on a visit to the empress, over whom her 
daughter possesses a great ascendant. She is warmly 
attached to her husband; who, on his part, from interest, 
as well as from a sense of honour and gratitude, feels 
himself not less bound to espouse the Austrian cause, and 
to shed, if necessary, his blood in the present quarrel. 
As it is supposed that he will command one of the armies 
destined to act against the common enemy ; in the dis- 
charge of that duty, it may be his lot to enter Dresden, 
iand to degolate the dominions of the family from which 
he sprin Such a conflict of principles and obligations, 
cannot fail to be deeply painful to a mind of sensibility. 
The archduchess, his wife, is known to be affected by it 
im the liveliest manner. She deprecates the prospect of 
a rupture, which must involve her husband in unspeak- 


ableembarrassments; and she has more than onee thrown 
herself at her mother’s feet, conjuring her with tears, 
while it is still time, to recede from her pretensions on 
the Bavarian succession, and to stop the effusion of hu- 
man blood. The emperor can neither be unacquainted 
with this fact, as may naturally be presumed, nor is he 
ignorant of the archduchess's influence over the empress, 
It is possible that he may one day resent,and even punish, 
her opposition to his favourite measures. 

The carnival is now at an end; and lent, which is 
here observed with extfaordinary rigour, in compliance 
with the empress's devotion, leaves me more at leisure to 
visit the principal objects. of curiosity in Vienna. This 
capital conveys no mean idea of the grandeur of the Aus- 
trian line, in whom are united. so many kingdoms and 
provinces. Those which have been disscvered from it in 
our own time, within the last fifly years, would form of 
themselves a potent inonarchy. Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Servia, Bosnia, and Silesia, all belonged to the late 
emperor, Charles the Sixth, at different periods of his 
reign. Marshal Colloredo told me, a few days ago, that 
he had been in garrison at Belgrade, at Messina, and at 
Breslaw, when each of those places formed a part of the 
Austrian dominions. Vienna is not only populous, but 
the streets are crowded with people of various nations. 
In my walks, I constantly meet with Hungarians, 
Greeks, Turks, and Poles, all babited in the peculiar 
dress of their respective countries. Nothing is more 
picturesque and amusing than such a diversity, which 
rarely occurs in London, or in Paris. 

It is not, however, the city of Vienna, strictly so de- 
nominated, which displays either the extent or the mag- 
nificence of a capital suitable to the chief of the German 
empire, the sovereign of so vast a tract of Europe. The 
necessity, whether real or imaginary,of fortifying Vienna, 
contracts it to a very narrow compass; indeed, to so 
small a space, that I have walked completely round the 
ramparts, at a quick pace, within fifty minutes. But 
the suburbs, which invest it like a belt, and which are 
only separated from it by the esplanade, are far superior 
in magnitude, as well as in beauty and elegance, to the 
city itself’ There the great nubility principally reside 
in summer, when not absent on their estates, or not 
serving in the field. Probably, the next century will see 
Vienna dismantled, and rendered, like Petersburgh or 
Berlin, an open place. I have heard the question fre- 
quently agitated during my stay here, whether it might 
not be made so at this time, without danger. The 
Turks are no longer terrible, as they were in the six- 
teenth century ; and the siege of 1683, when Leopold 


fled to Passau, will not be speedily renewed in our time. 


Against the King of Prussia, the most formidable adver- 
sary of the house of Austria, the Danube alone forms 
almost a sufficient protection, if guarded by the imperial 
forces entrenched behind the river. But Maria Theresa’ 
has not yet forgotten that in 1741, the French and 
varians advanced to St. Polten, scarcely four leagues 
distant; and that in 1758, when Frederick besieged 
Olmutz, terror and consternation pervaded Vienna. The 
recollection of these disastrous scenes is too deeply im- 
pressed on her memory, ever to be erased; and as often 
as the subject of dismantling Vienna has been mentioned 
to her, she exclaims, “ I have already twice scen this city 
a frontier garrison, exposed to hourly attack: I will not 
unnecessarily expose myself to similar or greater mis- 
fortunes in my old age.” It is however more than pos- 
sible that Joseph, whenever he succeeds his mother, 
may adopt an opposite line of policy and conduct. 

The palace of the “ Favorita,” sv frequently mentioned 
by Lady Wortley Montague, in which Charles the Sixth 
expired, is now converted by his daughter into a semi- 
nary of education. Never was any residence less 
princely, or even commodious. Resembling rather a 
nunnery than the habitation of a sovereign, it stands in 
one of the streets of a dusty suburb, without the smallest 
court or area in front, and commanding no prospect 
whatever. The “ Belvidere,” which belonged to the great 
Prince Eugene, and which was purchased by Maria 
Theresa from his only daughter and heiress, the Princess 
of Saxe Hilburghausen, is far more splendid. Con- 
structed on a fine eminence, at the extremity of the 
Carinthian suburb, it enjoys an extensive view, termi- 
nated to the south by the lofty mountains of Styria. 
Magnificent as it is, none of the imperial family ever in- 
habit it; and the emperor has, therefore, converted it into 
a repository for paintings. Some of the houses of the 
great nobility far exceed in beauty, as well as in elegance 
and grandeur, either the “ Favorita,” or the “ Belvidere.” 

The imperial palace itself, which is situate within the 
walls of Vienna, where both the empress queen, the 
emperor, and so many other members of their family, are 
lodged, conveys scarcely any idea of the majesty of the 
modern Caesars, the successors of Charlemagne, and the 
pretended representatives of Augustus. A vast, confused 
mass of building, without symmetry, plan, or architecture, 
it consists of several courts communicating with each 
other, erected in different ages, and occupying a prodi- 
gious space ; but destitute of any, even the smallest gar- 
den, The apartments which her imperial majesty in. 
habits, are indeed pleasunt, because they have a southern 
aspect, and in winter may be said to form a comfortable, if 
not a princely residence: but, before the end of May, the 
heat commonly renders them insupportable. Within the 
circuit of the palace, are not only comprised various 
houses, appropriated to some of the great officers of state 
and ministers, who are lodged at the expense of the 
sovereign; it includes besides, in its immense circum- 
ference, a superb manege; the German play-house; the 
royal library ; the cabinet of natural history; the jewel- 
office, where are preserved the imperial and Bohemian 
crowns; no less than three chapels, in one of which the 
empress usually ‘hears mass every day ; and the “ Jeu de 
Paume,” or Racket court. The emperor plays frequently 
at this game, in which he is tolerably expert. I saw 
him yesterday, in a gray jacket, and thick worsted stock. 
ings, engaged at it for a considerable time, with his 
brother-ia-law the Duke of Saxe Teschen, and two noble- 
men who made the party. The exercise is violent, and 
might prove peculiarly fatal to the emperor, who has an 
aneurism in his leg. When he is heated, the pulsation 
of the artery is so strong, that it may be perceptibly felt 
with the finger, through the thickest stocking. It is 
curious to reflect that the destiny of Germany and of 
Europe might be materially changed in an instant, by | 
the bursting of a blood-vessel, the coat of which cannot ® 
exceed the thickness of a wafer. 

Early in the course of next month, I may probably. 
visit Hungary ; but I shall write again, before I quit this 
capital, 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


LETTER XII. 

Anecdotes of Metastasio. © 

Vienna, April 9th, 1778. 

’ Instead of wearying you with details,of the military 
preparations, which here occupy the attention and con- 

« versation of every society; let me, before I set out for 


«Bada, gratify your curiosity on another subject. You 


ask, whether I have scen Metastasio, and you desire to 
hear some particulars relative to so illustrivus a person. 
He is £0 little seen in Vienna, tha} a stranger, unless in- 
troduced to him at his own house, may pass many 
months, I had almost said years, without often meeting 
him, I have been twice in company with him at Prince 
Colloredo’s, where he is commonly found on great festi- 
vals: but neither his inclination, his state of health, nor 
his period of life, allow him to mix much in crowds, To 
Prince Kaunitz’s he never comes; for they are not on 
terms of amity. Whether the misunderstanding has 
originated with the minister, or may be attributed to the 
poet, is a point much contested; and on which I am 
unable to give a decided opinion. 
_ If, however, he does not enjoy the friendship of the 
_, minister, he has, for near fifty years, been constantly 
honoured with the smiles of the sovereign. The invita- 
tion of Charles the Sixth induced him to quit Rome for 
Vienna, and the patronage of that monarch fixed him 
-here for life. Though he has exchanged the banks of 
the Tiber, and the classic air of Italy, for the ungenial 
climate of the frozen Danube, his fancy does not appear 
to have suffered, either in delicacy or in luxuriance, from 
the transplantation. Yet the late emperor, while he re- 
warded Metastasio with munificence, and loaded him 
with caresses, did not scruple to fetter the powers of the 
poet, by imposing on him laws scarcely compatible with 
the enthusiasm of genius. Metastasio, in composing his 


_ > finest pieces, was always obliged to accommodate the 


_ writers of antiquity. 


opera to the length of time which the emperor indicated 
“or commanded. Endowed with more. than ordinary 
sensibility, it may naturally be supposed that he could 
not resist the effect of beauty. The Countess d’Altheim, 
one of the most charming women of the court of Vienna, 
was the object of his passion. She had been previously 
beloved by Charles the Sixth himself, who was supposed 


to have been admitted by her to the usual privileges of _ 


royal lovers ; nor was it till after the decease of his im- 
perial rival, that Metastasio ventured to divulge his flame. 
Even then, as if conscious of his temerity, he drew across 
it the mysterious veil of poetry and fiction. He has 
celebrated the Countess d’Altheim under an imaginary 
name, in various of his compositions. Whether she 
returned his affection, is doubtful; but Metastasio’s 
attachment, like Petrarch’s for Laura, or Tasso’s for 
Leonora d’Esté, never exceeded the limits of respectful 
homage, and demanded no improper sacrifices. 

This celebrated person, who is now near eighty years 
of age, though he enjoys uncommon health, begins to 
bend under the pressure of time. Those who know him 
intimately, assure me that he is exceedingly broken and 
altered within the last five years. In his person he is 
short and thick, but not corpulent. His countenance is 
expressive; his nose disproportionately large, and his 
complexion pale or rather sallow, like an Italian. He 
always wears the dress of an abbé, and nothing can be 
so methodical as his manner of life. Metastasio rises 
betimes, goes out every day at a quarter before twelve to 
hear mass, returns home, and dines punctually at two. 
For near, or quite thirty years past, he has never dined 
out any where. In the evening he repairs constantly, 
when his health permits, to the house of Mademoiselle 
Figarolle. She is a woman of quality, has a very culti- 
vated mind, and though no longer young, she has not 
eased to be agreeable in Metastasio’s opinion, whose 
attachment to her is of ancient date. Precisely at ten he 
leaves her, and retires to rest. 

Baron Hagen, president of the Aulic council, divides 
with Mademoiselle Figarolle his friendship and his lei- 
sure. They pass much of their time together, occupied 
in literary pursuits, peculiarly in the perusal of the great 
Metastasio speaks French, and 
converses in that language with facility; but, like every 
Italian, he prefers his native tongue. He is well lodged, 
on a third floor, in the “Cole Marck,” and the apart- 
ments which he occupies are given him by the crown. 
Maria Theresa, emulous of her father, during the course 
of her long reign, has distinguished him by every pos- 
sible mark of favour and consideration. He receives from 
her bounty, at this time,an annual pension of six thousand 
florins, or near five hundred pounds sterling ; and, if we 
except Voltaire, I believe he is, without dispute, the 
wealthiest poet now existing in Europe. From his in- 
fancy he seems to have been not less favoured by fortune 
than enriched by nature. No person here with whom I 
have conversed, ventures to assert positively the name of 
his parents; and even the precise place of his birth is 
hardly less contested than that of Homer. He was born 
either in Tuscany, or in the papal territories ; but of an 
origin very inferior and obscure. When a boy, like 
Pope, “ he lisped in numbers ;” composed verses without 
effort or almost premeditation, and recited them in the 
streets of Rome, to which city he had been carried in his 
childhood. It was there that his uncommon powers 
excited the wonder and attention of Gravina, one of the 
most eminent legal practitioners of Italy, in the beginning 
of the present century. Such was their effect on him, 
that he took the boy home, educated him ; and finding 
his capacity expand with his years, Gravina adopted him, 
and made him heir to his little fortune. Even his real 
name is totally unknown, or at least very problematical. 
The denomination which he bears, and which he has 
rendered so celebrated, was given him by Gravina, either 
to conceal his original name, or as a substitute ; Metas. 
aasio being a word of Greek derivation, und evidently 
fictitious. Charles the Sixth, by inviting him to Vienna, 
and amply rewarding his talents, placed him above de. 
pendence. ‘The present empress has rendered him 
wealthy. He now passes the evening of life, in the 
midst of the most delicious repose, surrounded by every 
comfort, easy in his circumstances, and secure of im. 
mortality as long as poetry and genius are admired 


among men. 
LETTER XIII. 
Buda—Flagellants—State of Hungary—Turkish edifices at Buda 
Public Baths, 
Buda, April 19, 1778. 


I left Vienna a few hours after I had concluded my 
last letter, and have been already three days in this city. 
The contrast between the Hungarian and the Austrian 


capital is one of the most striking to be conceived. Ne- | 


-Jower town, on the very edge of the Danube, stands a 


ver were two nations more dissimilar in manners, dress, 
and appearance, than the German and Hungarian. Even 
the superstition of Vienna is far outdone by that of Buda. 
The first object which I saw from my windows, on the 
morning after my arrival, were flagellants, marching 
slowly through the streets, covered with blood, and drag- 
ging along crosses of a vast weight, followed by crowds 
of people, It» was Good Friday, and the whole city 
seemed to be animated by the same spirit of penitential 
and gloomy devotion. I could have fancied myself at 
Madrid half a century ago. The flagellants wore hvods 
or sacks over their faces, in order to conceal them, but 
their backs, which were entirely naked, bore the san- 
guinary marks of the scourge at every step. I am as- 
sured that the persons who inflict on themeelves this yo- 
Juntary punishment, are frequently men of rank, and 
that the practice is by no means confined to the infe- 
rior orders. 

‘It is not my intention to enter on the particulars of my 
journey through Hungary. I stopped for a few hours at 
Raab, a city memorable for being the termination of the 
Ottoman conquests through Germany. Sultan Amurath 
the Tnird made himself master of it towards the close of 
the sixteenth century; a period when the house of Aus- 
tria, under the feeble government of Rodolph the Second, 
was sunk into the most deplorable state of political an- 
nihillation. Much of the road to Buda lies near the bank 
of the Danube, which is of very considerable magnitude. 
It is striking to behold so noble a river flowing majes- 
tically in silence, through one of the richest countries in - 
Europe ; but almost destitute of commerce, navigation, 
or population. From Raab to this city, a tract of near a 
hundred miles, I saw scarcely a single boat of any kind 
upon the stream. ll is solitary and inanimate—unlike 
the scenery of the Rhine or the Loire, where, at every 
curve of the river, villages, castles, and habitations, pre- 
sent themselves to the eye. It is not in the tyranny or 
incapacity. of the present government, that we must seek 
for the principal cause of this desolation. Hungary, till 
the accession of the late Emperor Charles the Sixth, was, 
for more than two centurtes, the most unfortunate king- 
dom of Europe. The provinces of the new world were 
not more cruelly plundered or ravaged by the Spanish 
conquerors, than Hungary was desolated by the Turkish 
sultans. Solyman the Magnificent, and his successors, 
repeatedly carried off the greater part of the inhabitants 
into slavery, without distinction of age, rank, or sex. 
Completely masters of the kingdom, if we except the 
royal title and ornaments, scarcely any thing else re. 
mained to the house of Austria. It is only ninety.two 
years since the expulsion of the Turks from the city 
where I am now writing; Charles the Fifth, Duke of 
Lorrain, at the head of the imperial forces, having en. 
tered it at the breach, in 1686, afler a long and desperate 
resistance. To the Ottoman devastations, succeeded the 
oppressive tyranny of Leopold and Joseph the First. 
Perpetual insurrections, and attempts at emancipation, 
were repressed with all the severity of arbitrary power. 
The scaffold of Eperies, a town of Upper Hungary, con. 
tinued for many months to exhibit a scene of blood the 
most revolting to human nature, and which has no paral. 
lel in modern history. A great length of time, and a 
wise administration, sustained by the judicious encourage. 
ment of industry, arts, and manufactures, can alone, by 
their united operation, restore Hungary to its just rank 
in the scale of nations. 

Buda presents at this time many curious monuments 
of the Mahomedan taste, as well as superstition. In the 


mosque, with its minaret, in perfect preservation, which 
is now converted into the manufactory of salt-petre, 
Though defaced by time and neglect, it conveys no un. 
favourable idea of Turkish architecture. Its figure is an 
octagon, and it constituted the principal religious edifice 
of the city, while Buda was under the Ottoman yoke, 
But the hot baths, from which I have just returned, are a 
still more amusing object of inspection, It was impossj- 
ble not to recollect, while considering them, the descrip. 


tion given by Lady Wortley Montague, of the baths of [ 


Spain. Men, women, and children, were bathing promis. 
cuously, or lying round the basin, stretched in a variety 
of attitudes. The females, though not altogether naked, 
were nearly so, and the greater part excited no sentiment 
except disgust. I saw, nevertheless, among them, one or 
two tolerably pretty figures, occupied in combing each 
other’s hair. 

_ The Turks, while in possession of Buda, seem to have 
paid particular attention to the construction and preserva. 
tion of the public baths. They are large, and still form 
a principal recreation of the inhabitants, who pass many 
hours almost every day, either in bathing, or on the sides 
of the basin. The heat is, nevertheless, so great, occa. 
sioned by the vapour which arises from the water, that 
it is scarcely supportable beyond a few minutes. Every 


part of the building is composed of stone, the vaulted roof 4 


being perforated with holes, in orderto admit the light; the 
water which pours continually into the basin, through 
two or more channels, is strongly impregnated with mi. 
neral qualities. Though the price paid for bathing by the 
common people, which is only about a halfpenny, cannot 
exclude even the lowest vulgar, yet no dissolution of 
manners is found to arise from such a promiscuous con. 
course of both sexes, ina state approaching to nudity, 
The baths in the Rascian or Sclavonian suburbs, are stil] 
hotter than those in the Hungarian town. Both merit pe. 
culiar attention, as being, I believe, the only edifices of 
the kind that exist in Europe, which have been con. 
structed by the Turks beyond the limits of the Ottoman 
dominions. 

Every country has had its periods of comparative feli. 
city, glory and tranquillity. The golden age of Hungary 
was unquestionably the reign of Matthias Corvinus, in 
the fifteenth century ; when Buda, one of the most po. 
lished and civilised capitals in the world, the seat of arts 
and letters, looked down with contempt u Vienna, 
The Emperor Frederick the Third, driven from that 
city, and reduced to wander ignominiously over Ger. 
many, beheld his palace occupied by Matthias Corvinus; 
who little imagined that the house of Austria, from such 
a state of depression, would so soon emerge into power 
and prosperity. But, with their independence, the Hun. 
garians lost their political pre-eminence ; and Buda, like 
Prague, abandoned by its princes, successively sunk into 
the deserted capital ofa Turkish or an Austrian@rovince, 
The Archduchess Christina and her husband, rarely or 
never visit it: when not at Vienna, they reside at Prés. 
burg, where the insignia of the crown are always pre. 
served. Yet, the superb situation of Buda, in the centre 


local beauties, as well as advan. | 


tages of its position, might well challenge the prefer. 
ence, To-morrow I shall continue my journey towards 
Schemnitz. 


LETTER XIV. 


Journey from Buda—Mives at Schemnitz—Mines of Cremnitz.— 
Presburg—The Castle—State of affairs at Vienna. 


Vienna, May \Gth, 1778. 

It is full seventy miles north from Buda to the mines 
of Schemnitz, through a wild, mountainous, and in many 
parts an almost uninhabited country. The peasants, male 
and female, partake of the rudeness of the soil, and appear 
tobe in a state of penury, or rather misery. Few of the 
women had any covering below the knees, except boots ; 
while the men were wrapt in black sheep skins, with the 
wool outward. Even the postilions who drove us, had no 
other covering; and their long mustachios, added to 
their fur bonnets, gave them the appearance of Tartars 
more than of Europeans. The town of Schemnitz, where 
I passed three days, in order to visit the mines, stands in a 
valley, surrounded on all sides by lofty hills. It may be 
said to impend over a hollow abyss, the ground on which 
it is built being every where excavated or undermined. 
Even in the midst of the principal market place, there 
are shafts or openings, by which one may immediately 
descend many hundred fathoms in the earth. 

Having put ona miner’s dress and bonnet, preparations 
which are indispensable, on account of the water that 
every where drips through the fissures of the mines, I 
entered them by means of ladders that conduct from one 
subterranean gallery to another, through passages so nar- 
row as scarcely to admit a single person at a time. Four 
little boys attended, holding lamps. In proportion as we 
descended lower into the earth, the heat perceptibly 
increased, till it became, in some places, almost too close 
or suffocating for respiration. Though it was scarcely 
eight o’clock in the morning when we entered the mine, 
we did not arrive before eleven at“ the gallery of the 
Emperor Francis;” so called from its having been con- 
structed under that prince’s reign. Here I found myself 
full fifteen hundred fect under the opening of the highest 
shaft. This stupendous catacomb or gallery, which ex- 
tends in length nearly sixty thousand feet, or more than 
seven English miles, has cost immense sums to make, as 
well as to repair and maintain ; the incumbent earth being 
every where supported by beams of wood, frequently 
double and triple. Some hundred thousand florins are 
annually expended for the purpose. Below the Emperor 
Francis's gallery, there are two other stories, the deepest 


- of which is three hundred feet beneath; but, as they con- 


tained no particular object of curiosity, we declined 
visiting them. In no part does the interior of the mine 
open into caverns or chambers of considerable size : the 


largest which I saw, being scarcely capable of containing | 


forty persons : @ point of view in which they are very 
inferior, as objects of admiration, to the mines of Dan- 
mora, in Sweden. 

Though gold, silver, copper, and lead, are all found in 
the mines of Schemnitz, the last forms the predominant 
metal. Their original discovery is almost lost in the bar- 
barism and obscurity of the middle ages; but it is indis- 
putable that t!:ey have been worked for eleven hundred 
years. At this time they find employment for near 
twenty-six thousand men, women, and children, in the 
different departments or processes. An admirable police 
is maintained ; nocriminal or malefactor being ever sent 
there, and no female permitted even to énter the mines. 


' Unlike those of Sweden, Carniola, and many others in 
* various parts of Europe, which are a sort of subterranean 


colonies, the workmen at Schemnitz never sleep below. 
After six, eight, or twelve hours of labour, they remount, 


' and are relieved by others. ‘The Turks, who were so long 
sovereigns and masters of the far greater part of Hun- © 


gary, never took possession of Schemnitz, though they 
penetrated to a village only two miles distant. Content 
with exacting an annual tribute of some thousand florins, 
they indolently abandoned the mines to the Austrian 
princes. 

Nothing can be so precarious, fluctuating, and incapa- 
ble of calculation, as the annual profits derived from them 
to the crown ; because, at moments when the veins of ore 
are most abundant, they suddenly disappear, and fre- 
quently deceive or disappoint the guess of the most expe- 
rienced miners. About twenty-three years ago, just before 
the great war of 1756, they yiclded so little, that it became 
a question, when all the expenses attending them were 
defrayed, whether the empress queen was a gainer or a 
loser. But, precisely at that time, when she stood most 
in need of pecuniary aid, the workmen discovered veins 
so rich and productive, that during some years the gains 
were prodigious, amounting annually to several millions 
of florins, They have since been gradually diminishing, 
though by no means to so reduced a degree as in 1756. 
At present they continue to be highly profitable ; and 
besides employing such numbers of peuple, bring in a 
considerable revenue to Maria Theresa. The Baron de 
Seeberg,a Transylvanian gentleman, who is one of the 
intendants, accompanied us through the mines, and fur- 
nished me with the most satisfactory information respect- 
ing them, 

Directing my course to Cremnitz, which is near twenty 
miles north, and at no very considerable distance from 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains that divide Hun. 
gary and Poland, I urrived there in a few hours. The 
mines of Cremnitz produce only gold and silver exclu. 
sively : neither iron, lead, nor copper being found in them. 
They fall far ehort of Schemnitz in magnitude, as well as 
in value and importance; only about eighteen hundred 
persons being constantly occupied in the various depart- 
ments; ands of seven mines which are worked at this 


time, two alone produce any considerable profit. I was , 


let down into the mine of St. Matthias, one of the deep. 
est, situate about a mile from the town. Having been 
placed on a sort of leathern seat, fastened to an iron 
chain, in twelve minates I found myself at the bottom ; 
during which time I had descended eight hundred and 
seventy-five English feet. I was afterwards drawn up in 
the same manner. The sensation is rather pleasing than 
disagreeable, as the consciousness of being thus sus. 
pended over a dark abyss is accompanied with a convic. 
tion of the absence of all real danger. J traversed a con. 
siderable part of the mine, sometimes walking, at others 
crawling on my hands and knees, or descending from 
gallery to gallery, by means of ladders. The heat was 
more oppressive than at Schemnitz; but the passages 
were dry, whereas, in the former, water oozed or poured 
down in almost every part of the mine, Here I had an 
opportunity of seeing the two species of gold ore, the pale 
and the red, which lay scattered in heaps. The produce 


is, however, if possible, still more precarious” than g 
Schemnitz. ‘Two years ago, after every expense defrayed, 
they yielded about cighteen thougapd pounds sterling; 
last year only seven thousand entered the imperial trea, 
sury, free of deductions, No certain calculations can by 
made on that head. 

It is near a hundred and twenty miles from Cremnitz 
to Presburg, through a very beautiful and romantic, ay 
well as populous part of Hungary. Inferior to Buda jn 
population and extent, Presburg is more compact, and 
the buildings are more modern. Ona very steep hill, y 
the extremity of the city, overhanging the Danube, ig 
built the castle which forms the ordinary residence of 
the Duke of Saxe Teschen, governor of the kingdom, 
The apartments command an extensive view over the 
vast plains of Hungary and Austria; even Vienna my 
be descried, at the distance of near five and twenty miles, 
Below flows the river, divided into several channels, and 
enclosing a number of small islands covered with wood, 

In one of the turrets of the castle are kept the crow, 
and royal ornaments. So jealous are the Hungarians of 
their preservation, that they cannot be seen by any per. 
son unless upon a written order from the empress queen 
herself. Even then, a deputation of the nobility and 
clergy must attend for the express purpose. No European 
nation has manifested a more tenacious and inflexible 
spirit of independence than the Hungarian, None has 
made more desperate, though often. ineffectual, efforts to 
maintain their political freedom. This remark must, 
nevertheless, be understood of the nobility only ; for the 
people at large are equally strangers to the theory and to 
the practical benefits of liberty. It is by concession, not 
only to the rights of the nobles, but to their prejudices 
and national customs, that Maria Theresa, during’ more 
than seven and thirty years, has maintained her im fluence 
over them. In the Hungarians, when driven from Vi. 
enna at the commencement of her reign, she found the. 
surest and best support of her tottering crowns. I could 
not survey the great hall of the Castle of Presburg with. 
out recollecting that it was the scene where the nobles 
unanimously drew their sabres, exclaiming, * Our lives 
and our blood for your majesty !” Neither ancient nor 
modern kistory presents any effect more affecting, or 
productive of more important consequences, 

In my way to Vienna, about three leagues from Pres. 
burg, I viewed the remains of the Roman colony of Car. 
nuntum, constructed on the southern bank of the Da. 
nube, in order to repress the inroads of the Quadi and 
Marcomanni. Mounds of earth, and one very decayed 
gateway of Roman workmanship, mark the spot. I 
passed over the ground upon which stood the camp ot 
Cara Mustapha in )683, when he besieged Vienna. It 
covered more than two leagues in extent, and tradition 
points out the precise place where the vizier's tent was 
erected. His ignorance, temerity, and avarice, saved the 
Austrian capjtal, by allowing John Sobieski time to come 
to its relief. 

The political aspect of affairs is not materially changed 
since my departure from this city ; and war still inypends, 
though it is not actually begun. The great Austrian 
army is assembled in Bohemia; and the emperor, who 
remains at Prague, is occupied in accelerating its mo- 
tions. Frederick is in Silesia, at the head of his forces, 
accompanied by his two nephews, the prince royal, and 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. The Elector Palé 
tine continues to preserve a pacific and inglorions neu- 
trality, while Saxony is armed and zealous in the Pros. 
sian cause. It is pretended that negotiations are again 
opened between Joseph and the king for adjustimg the 
points in contest. But, if such be the fact, we are here 
in total ignorance of their nature, progress, or probable 
result. The empress queen is already gone to the palace 
of Schonbrun, where she may indulge her emotions u0- 
disturbed. Vienna itself has lost much of its gaiety from 
the absence of so many officers employed on service. 

a few days I shall probably set out for Poland; all means 
of passing through Bohemia being suspended by the cit- 
cumstances of the present crisis. 


LETTER XV. 

Journey to Cracow—Aspect of that city—Palaces—Ruinous con 
dition of Cracow—Polish dress—Marriage festivities —State 
of Poland— Enterprise of Choisy, and his defence of the castle 
of Cracow—Mines of Vielieza. 

Cracow, June 3d, 1778. 

After a stay of near six months at Vienna, I left it on 
the 24th of May, and reached Olmutz the following 
evening. That city, the capital of Moravia, presented 
an interesting and animated scene, full of troops, and 
prepared against invasion, Every precaution has been 
taken for its security, in case of an attack. All the con- 
vents are converted into magazines or barracks; the uni- 
versity is removed to Brinn, and the ordinary garrison is 
considerably augmented. I walked round the place, 
it is not permitted to mount the ramparts, and I am not 
surprised at the long resistance which it made, or at the 
final repulse that Frederick experienced before it, when 
he besieged Olmutz in 1758, just twenty years ago- 

river Morau, as well as several other streams that unite: 

near the walls, form a continued morass round the tow’, 

which renders all regular advances difficult, slow, adi 
hazardous. Prince Albert, of Saxony, and Marshal Had- 
dick, who have under their command a numerous ary» 
will probably protect it against any similar attempt dum 
ing the present summer. 

Continuing my journey through Austrian Silesia, 1 

arrived at Teschen, a miserable town; whence I 


only eight leagues to Billitz, which, previous to the Jato ° 


partition of Poland, formed the limit of the empres 
queen’s dominions. The country, rich, fertile, and pop 
lous, formed a striking contrast to the towns, in which 
every species of poverty and wretchedness seemed to Te 
side. 1 crossed, beyond Teschen, the river Vistula, ther 
a shallow torrent, scarcely twelve miles from its sowre? 
in the Carpathian mountains; and after being detained 
for several hours at Billitz, I entered the imperial Poland. 
Befure the partition of 1772, the palatinate of Cracow ©%- 
tended to the frontier of Austrian Silesia; but, since that 
memorable event, Maria ‘Theresa’s dominions are pus 

to the edge of the Vistula, and to the suburbs of Cracow’ 
itself. I had flattered myself with reaching that city 0 
the evening of the same day on which I left Billitz, the 
distance. between the two places being only sixty-si* 
miles ; but, about two leagues from Cracow, the horse? 
having tired, we were obliged to pass the night ina wood. 
A peasant, after some hours, relieved us ftom our embat- 
rassment, and I arrived early next morning, the 30th 
May, on the bank of the Vistula, opposite to Cracow’ 
Crossing the river over a loose floating raft, as it mig! 
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‘WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


more properly be termed than a bridge, after a fatiguing 
iourney from Olmutz, I gladly found myself in a tolera- 
ble house, kept by a E’renchman, on the great square of 
the ancient capital of this dismembered kingdom. 

Cracow cannot be visited by a stranger without excit- 
ing, at every step, emotions of mingled compassion and 
indignation ; pity, on contemplating the fallen state of a 
city once flourishing, populous, and celebrated, now ruin- 
ous ‘and deserted; indignation, when we reflect on the 
abject state to which @ country is reduced, where public 
spirit is extinct, the crown degraded, the nobility en- 
slaved, or driven to wander in exile, and its fairest pro- 
yinees divided among foreign powers. On entering Cra- 
cow, every object presented the image of desolation. 

, uninhabited amd tambling into ruin, as if recent- 
ly sacked or abandoned by an enemy, struck me on all 
; Even in the most frequented streets, many of the 
finest buildings are falling todecay, ‘The castle, which 
once constituted the royal residence of the Polish kings, 
puilt on an eminence at the southern extremity of the 
city, partakes of the general destruction. In the apart- 
ments, which now begin to admit the inclemencics of the 
weather, are still to be seen the devices and cyphers of 
the sovereigns of the family of * Vasa,” who governed 
Poland for more than eighty years, during the last and 
the preceding century. The walls, as well as rooms, 
bear melancholy testimony to the actual calamities of 
the country. They are full of the marks of shot and can- 
non balls, discharged against the castle when Cracow 
was besieged by the Russians, only ten years ago, Ge- 
neral Apraxin, after a desperate resistance, entered it by 
storm in August 1768, putting to the sword all who op- 
hia. From the hill on which it stands, the view 
js beautiful, commanding the city, the course of the Vis- 
tula, and the country to a great distance, bounded to- 
wards Hungary by the Carpathian mountains, whose 
summits are white with snow, or lost in the clouds. 

Within the walls of the castle, close to that part of it 
which may be denominated the palace, stands the cathe- 
dral, where repose the bodies of the various kings, from 
Sigismund the First, of the line of Jagellon, in the six- 
teenth century, down to Augustus the Second of Saxony, 
inclusively, who died im 1733, John Sobicski is among 
the number; but, to my astonishment, he has no monu- 
ment erected tohis memory. About a mile out of Cra- 
cow, to the north, is, likewise, another palace, which, 
though now in a state of total dilapidation, bears the 
marks of former splendour. In the gardens, which are 
converted to purposes of husbandry, amd covered with 
grain, a tumulus, thrown up more than four hundred 
years ago, by Casimir the Great, King of Poland, at- 
tracted my attention. It is designed to commemorate 
the spot where his mistress is buried. She wasa Jewess, 
named Esther; and such were her charms, as well as her 
ascendant over the kimg, that to therm her countrymen 
are said to have been eminently indebted for the immu- 
nities, civil and political, which, to this day, they enjoy 
in Poland. 

National barbarism, mo less than political humiliation, 
perpetually impresses the mind on surveying the aspect of 
the city from which I am writing. ‘Till within the last 
two years it was not wholly paved, and nothing can be 
so egecrable as the present paving, which scarcely de- 
serves the name. No precautions are used to cleanse 
the streets, which, of caurse, become infectious in sum- 
mer, aad almost impassable in winter. Spouts that pro- 
ject from every house, inundate the passenger whenever 
itrains. The bridge laid across‘the Vistula is only a col- 
lection of planks floatimg on the stream, over which a 
wagon scarcely ventures to pass. I visited the University 
yesterday. It is mean, ruinous, and destitute of every 
thing requisite for the education or instruction of youth. 
The arsenal is converted intoa stable ; and the popula- 
tin of Cracow has dimminished with its grandeur. On 
numbering the inhabitants a little time ago, they were 
found to fall short of tem thousand, among which are in- 
caded a great proportion of beggars, or persons in the 
hst stage of wretchedness. The town of Casimir, which 
isa sort of deserted suburb, still more miserable than the 
city to which it is joined, may contain likewise, it is sup- 
posed, about five thousand persons, principally Jews; no 
individual of that nation being permitted to reside in 
Cracow. If we estimate the whole mamber at fifteen 
thousand, we shall rather exceed than fall short of the 
trath. Yet this was the ancient metropolis, and is still 
the second city of Polamd in size, population, and extent. 
The Polish dress contimues here to be much worn by per- 
ons of every rank, though it insensibly and annually 
becomes less universal. At Warsaw, I am assured that 
itis in a great measure supplanted by the German modes 
ud manners, There is something martial, rude, and 
characteristic in the Polish habit, which by no means 
displeases. It breaks that tame and insipid uniformity 
of external appearance, which, in the course of the pre- 
ft century, has almost entirely supplanted the ancient 
tational distinctions of Europe. The Portuguese, the 
Russian, and the Neapolitan, are now no longer distin. 
guishable from each other, and all the former originality 
of garb which discriminated one nation from another is 
lost. The Poles alone, who have survived their inde- 
pendence, have, nevertheless, tenaciously preserved their 
former habit, which, hitherto, the Russians have not at- 
fempted to compel them to renounce. A “piast,” or 
gentleman, thus clothed, presents a striking contrast to 

of every other country. His head, which he shaves, 
iscovered with a large fur bonnet, He wearsa sort of 
hussar’s dress, with long: hanging sleeves, a subre that 
teaches to the ground, and boots. His enormous mus- 
lichios complete the fierce singularity of his figure, and 
temind us of his Sarmatian origin, 

I was witness, two days ago, in a cottage not far from 
this city, to the revelry and festivity observed on the 
Marriage of two Polish peasants, The bridegroom was 
‘tall, handsome young man; and the intended bride, 
though not beautiful, might be termed very agrecable in 
her person. She wore a jacket laced with gold, which 
fitted exactly to her shape; and while it modestly con- 
tealed her neck, betrayed the formation of her figure. 
Her hair, parted on the crown of her head, was orna- 
mented with a cap, composed of gold thread, and a gar- 
lund of flowers, Behind, her hair in great quantity fell 
down her back, braided w ith rose-coloured ribands, When 
Teame into the room, it was filled with peasants of both 
Sexes, half intoxicated. “I'he young bride supported her 
against the wall, while her lover, quite unrestrained 
he presenco of so many spectators, paid his court to 
tr by every testimony of drunken and savage pleasure. 

leaned against her, Howling, whistling, singing, and 
by turns in her ear, From time to fine, he 


presented her glasses of beer, which she never refused. 
But when he attempted to take liberties with her person, 
she affected to oppose his caresses, and to repulse his 
freedom. At a little distance was seated the bride’s- 
mother, in a pleasing state of partial inebriation, regard- 
ing attentively the two lovers. Round them were several 
young men, who attended on the bridegroom; and six 
Polish girls in waiting on the bride, They were dressed 
exactly like her, having circlets of flowers about their 
heads, and several rows of coral round their necks. In 
the adjoining room, were a number of peasants, male and 
female, engaged in dancing. The men wear enormous 
boots with iron heels, which they strike continually against 
each other. It formed altogether a most entertaining 
exhibition of barbarous mirth. 

Such is the subjected condition of this city, that its 
internal protection and police are not entrusted to the 
Poles. Catherine the Second, who placed Stanislaus on 
the throne, not only maintains him in it, but extends her 
maternal care to every part of his remaining dominions. 
Her troops, to the number of about one hundred and fifty, 
are quartered in Cracow, and subsisted at the expense of 
the inhabitants. Nearly as many more, of whom a third 
part are Cossacks, dispersed in the surrounding villages, 
awe the country, and maintain the public tranquillity. 
On the southern bank of the Vistula, not a musket-shot 
distant from the suburbs, where the Austrian territories 
now commence, a guard of their soldiery is stationed. 
For, in consequence of the late partition of Poland, Cra- 
cow, which previously stood in the midst uf the Palatinate 
of the same name, is become a frontier place, exposed to 
hourly insults, whenever circumstances may impel or in- 
duce Maria Theresa to cause ier forces to advance further 
into the kingdom. It is difficult to conceive a tenure 
more precarious than the one by which Stanislaus con- 
tinues to hold the city, over which, in fact, his supremacy 
is merely nominal. In the suburb of Casimir, there are, 
it is true, between one and two hundred Polish troops, 
who are paid by and in the service of the republic, not of 
the crown of Poland. But they cannot act, except in 
subserviency to the orders of the Russiun commander, 
who receives his instructions from Warsaw, and whose 
pleasure is paramount to all laws, or control of any kind. 

During my stay here, I have had opportunities of en- 
quiring every particular relative to the celebrated enter- 
prise of Charlot and Choisy, who, little more than six 
years ago, surprised the castle of Cracow; and after- 
wards maintained it for several months, against the whole 
Russian force, stationed in this part of the kingdom. 
Few attempts of a similar kind have been more hardy, 
better concerted, or more successful. The detail, which 
is not uninteresting, will convey an idea of the incapacity, 
as well as pusillanimity, that have distinguished the con- 
duct of the confederate Poles, in all their attempts to 
shake off the Russian yoke, and to emancipate their 
country. During the intestine troubles and civil wars, 
which desolated this unfortunate kingdom for several 
years, since the election of his present majesty to the 
crown, he has owed his protection and preservation 
solely to the Muscovite troops of his powerful ally, 
Catherine the Second. They entered Cracow, at the 
breach, in 1768; and more than fifteen hundred were 
stationed here as a regular garrison, in the commence- 
ment of the year 1772. At that time, an army of Poles, , 
confederated under various leaders, in order to oppose 
the tyranny of the court of Petersburgh, having ap- 
proached the place, encamped scarcely a league off, 
higher up on the Vistula. In the camp were many 
French officers, who had either been sent to aid the con- 
federutes by the Duke de Choiseul, when first minister of 
France; or who, in time of peace, had sought fortune 
and employment among the Poles. . 

Of the number was Monsicur de Choisy, a man whose 
intrepidity rendered him capable of iving and exe- 
cuting the boldest design. Having been apprised that 
the Russians, stationed in the castle of Cracow, were 
negligent and careless in their guard, he found means to 
corrupt a Polish sutler, who lived in the fortress, and 
who supplied the garrison with provisions. Encouraged 
by a proinise of reward, this man offered to assist the 
confederates in surprising the castle, and even engaged 
to become their guide. He acquainted them, that there 
was only one entrance unguarded, by which they could 
effect their design; which was a common sewer, or ne- 
cessary, that en:ptied itself across the wall, on the outside 
of the hill. ‘Through this channel, it was therefore deter- 
mined to make the attempt; and, on the day agreed, the 
sutler facilitated its execution by giving an entertainment, 
in honour, as he pretended, of the anniversary of his 
daughter’s birth, The Russian licutenant, who com- 
manded in the fortress, was invited to the banquet; and 
after some hours of convivial festivity, was carried off 
from table, in a state of intoxication. The number of 
soldiers stationed within the castle, did not exceed fifty, 
and inany of them were in the same condition with their 
commander. 

Meanwhile the confederate army having approached 
the city, on the second of February, 1772; Choisy, at the 
head of about three hundred followers, favoured by the 
night, advanced along the bank of the Vistula, unper- 
ceived, quite under the castle walls. In Choisy's little — 
band there was a young man called Charlot, a native of | 
France, who having been reduced, on account of his ir- 
regularities, to the necessity of quitting his country, had 
joined the Polish insurgents. He was selected to con- 
duct the party destined for the enterprise ; a commission 
which he undertook with alacrity. Accompanied by 
about thirty volunteers, chiefly French or Germans, he 
mounted the hill, which is exceedingly steep at that 
place; having previously turned their coats inside out. 
1 went this morning, to inspect the hole, which is still 
appropriated to the same use of a common sewer, and 
has undergone no alteration, except that over it is now 
laid a grating of iron. But instructed by experience, a — 
Russian sentinel mounts guard perpetually on the spot, ~ 
to prevent any repetition of the experiment. It is in. 
deed, matter of surprise, that such a place should ever 
have escaped observation. 

Charlot having entered the sewer first, his companions 
followed singly, it not admiting more than one abreast. 
After wading for some way up to their armpits, they 
effected their object ; and as every instant was precious, 
they began by despatching the sentinel posted at the 
place where they got out of the sewer. The sttler 
having joined them, Charlot, with about fifteen of his 
followers, hastened to the lieutenant’s apartment, which 
he entered sword in hand. Waking with the noise, the 
Russian officer instantly discharged a loaded pistol at 


hin, the ball of which Woke his thigh, He staggered | 


back, and supported himself against the wall, while his 
companions despatched the lieutenant. They then pro- 
ceeded to put to the sword or to secure the remaining 
part of the garrison ; while others, without losing a mo- 
ment, opened a little postern gate, at which Choisy 
entered.with his troop of two hundred and seventy. 

Being now completely master of the castle, Choisy 
left a small number of men to guard it, and sallied out 
into the city, at the head of the remainder. So admirably 
had the enterprise been executed, and with so little noise 
or disturbance was it attended, that the Russian forces 
quartered in Cracow were perfectly unapprehensive of 
danger, as well as unprepared for resistance. Accord- 
ing to the plan concerted between Choisy and the chiefs 
of the confederate Poles, it was settled that, as soon as 
he had got entire possession of the fortress, he should 
without delay attack the Muscovite soldiery posted in 
the town. On their part, the confederates engaged to 
make themselves masters of two gates, than which noth. 
ing could be more easy; and to fall upon the enemy in 
the rear, who would thus have been enclosed between two 
fires. > 
Choisy fulfilled his part of the agreement, with equal 
punctuality and success. He even advanced with so 
much silence and secrecy, through the streets of Cracow, 
that he got within fifty paces of the grand guard, before 
he was either perceived or discovered. The Russians 
then beat to arms, and repulsed his little troop. Under 
these circumstances, totally unsupported, he nevertheless 
sustained the action for more than two hours, continually 
retreating, in momentary expectation of being succoured 
by the confederate forces; but none appeared. On the 
contrary, with unparalleled pusillanimity, they retired 
without making any effort, und abandoned him to his 
fate. Thus deserted, and overpowered by numbers, 
Choisy fell back, regained the castle, and shut the gates 
on the enemy. Though destitute of all assistance, he 
defended himself with no less bravery than skill. It be- 
came necessary to march troops from Warsaw to the 
aid of those at Cracow, and the united forces did not fall 
short of four thousand. Near nine hundred Russians 
perished in the various assaults given during the course 
of the siege ; and it was not till near five months after the 
surprise of the castle, that the besieged, having totally 
exhausted their ammunition and provisions, were under 
the necessity of submitting at discretion. They were 
sent into Siberia, according to the laudable principles of 
Catherine’s policy, in order to deter others from follow- 
ing their example. Choisy himself was not exempted 
from so rigorous a punishment. Charlot being rendered 
incapable of walking by reason of his wound, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of the Russians. It is with plea- 
sure I add, that both those gallant, but unfortunate gen. 
tlemen, together with some others of the French taken 
in the castle of Cracow, have since been permitted to re- 
turn to their native country, 

Thus terminated an attempt which, had it been pro. 
perly sustained, might have had great and important 
consequences: perhaps, might have at least delayed, if 
not averted, the partition of the kingdom that took place 
immediately afterwards. But the Poles, though enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to maintain or to recover the inde- 
pendence of their country, have always been deficient in 
judgment, desultory in their conduct, and precipitate in 
their projects. To these characteristic defects, may, in 
a great measure, be attributed their destruction. Before 
I quit the subject of Cracow, I shall subjoin the fate of 
the sutler who introduced Charlot into the castle, which 
is not the least tragical or interesting part of the narra- 
tion. No sooner had Choisy got possession of the fortress 
than his first care was to send the man away, after re- 
warding him with a handred ducats, and enjoining him 
instantly to leave Poland. The sutler obeyed, and ina 
few hours reached Billitz, the first town in Austrian Si- 
lesia, where he might have remained in perfect safety. 
His wife and two children were preparing to follow him. 
But, after some stay at Billitz, he had the imprudence to 
return tu Cracow in disguise, having persuaded himself 
that the Russians would not discover him. Being soon 
recognised, he was condemned to the punishment of the. 
“ batogs,” a mode of execution common in Muscovy, 
which is inflicted by flogging or striking the criminal on 
the back with a thong, in which is contained a piece of 
lead. Under this sentence he expired, the victim of his 
own folly and temerity, on the very spot where Charlot 
had been admitted into the castle. 

I returned yesterday from visiting the salt mines of 
Viclicza, situate two leagues off, on the southern side of 
the Vistula. After being let down by a rope, as in those 
of Cremnitz, to the depth of about two hundred and thirty 
feet, our conductors led us through galleries, which, for 
loftiness and breadth, seemed rather to resemble the ave- 
nues to some subterranean palace than passages cut in a 
mine. They were perfectly dry in every part, and ter- 
minated in two chapels coinposed entirely of salt, hewn 
out of the solid mass. The images which adorn the 
altars, as well as the pillars and ornaments, were all of 
the same transparent material, the points and spars of 
which, reflecting the rays of light from the lamps which 
the guides held in their hands, produced an effect equally 
novel and beautiful. Descending lower into the earth 
by means of ladders, I found myself in an immense hall 
or cavern of salt, many hundred fect in height, length, 
and dimensicns, the floor and sides of which were cut 
with exact regularity. A thousand persons might dine 
in it without inconvenience, and the eye in vain attempt- 
ed to trace or to define its limits. Nothing could be more 
sublime than this vast subterranean apartment, illlumi- 
nated by flambeaux, which faintly discover its prodigious 
magnitude, and leave the imagination at liberty to en. 
large it indefinitely. After remaining about two hours 
and a half under ground, I was drawn up again in three 
minutes, with the greatest facility. 

The mines of Vielicza, if considered as objects of curi- 
osity, afforded me higher gratification than any which I 
have visited in Europe, They have been already worked 
above five hundred years, and appear to be inexhaustible, 
more salt being found in them than can possibly be sold, 
though they supply all Poland with their produce. It is 
scarcely mixed with any extraneous, metallic, or earthy 
particles in the places where the workmen principally 
dig. They have, in fact, little more trouble than merely 
to collect, pound, and put it into barrels. Only four han- 
dred and thirty-five men are employed at this time, but 
in winter they amount to double the number. At Vielicza, 
as in Hungary, they never sleep below ; the horses alone, 
about fifty of which are usually in employment, remain. 
ing constantly under ground. No woman is allowed to 
descend into the mines; a regulation of great propriety. 


4 


All the intendants and overseers are Germans : the miners. 


are universally natives of Poland. They enter at four 
o'clock in the morning, and continue till the same hour 
in the afternoon, when they are drawn up and relieved 


by others. In depth, the mines of Vielieza-fall far short 


of those at Schemnitz, being no where above twelve hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth. But they are, 


in every respect, far easier of access; and the air, which _ 


I. found so oppressive in the Hungarian, was cool and 
pleasant: in the Polish mines. re 
Their loss to the republic ‘is not to be estimated; and 
as they constituted a chief source of the royal revenues, 
having always been part of the domain cf the crown, the 
present king must doubly feel the defalcation of such a 
source of national wealth. Maria Theresa and her son 
seem to be fully aware of the value as well as importance. 
of the acquisition. Vielicza fell to their share, in the 


| memorable partition of this country, six years ago. Every 


precaution is now taking: in order to secure it, not against 
the confederates, for those miserable combinations are 


completely quelled, and Poland, from one extremity to the 


other, is subjugated under the Russian despotism; but the 
court of Vienna justly dreads a more formidable enemy. 
Cracow and Vielicza are not far removed from the fron- 
tiers of Silesia ; and Frederick, whose attention is ever 
active, may easily make an irruption into Poland. The 
Vistula woald form no sufficient barrier against his in- 
roads. Batteries are therefore erecting, “ chevaux de 
frise” are already sd, and a body of troops is sta- 
tioned for the protection of the mines. Time will show 
whether, these measures are sufficient for their effectual 
safety and preservation. , 

My next letter will be from Warsaw, for which city L 
shall set out to-morrow. P 

(To be continued.) 


HANDY ANDY. 
From a new Magazine just commenced in London, entitled Bent-' 
ley’s Miscellany. 

Andy Rooney was a fellow who had the most singu- 
larly ingenioug knack of doing every thing the wrong 
way ; disappointment awaited on all affairs in which ke 
bore a part, and destruction was at his fingers-ends: so 
the nick-name the neighbours stuck upon him was Han. 
dy Andy, and the jeering jingle pleased them. 

_ Andy’s entrance into this world was quite in character 
with his after achievements, for he was nearly the death of 
his mother. She survived, however, to have herself clawed 
almost to death while her darling babby was in arms, for 
he would not take his nourishment from the parent fount 
unless he had one of his little red fists twisted into his 
mother’s hair, which he dragged till he made her roar; 
while he diverted the pain by scratching her till the blood 
came, with the other. Nevertheless, she swore he was’ 
“the loveliest and sweetest craythur the sun ever shined 
upon;” and when he was able to run about and wield a 
little stick, and smash every thing breakable belonging to 
her, she only praised his precocious powers, and used to 
ask, “ Did ever any one see a darlin’ of his age handlea 
stick so bowld as he did ?” 


Andy grew up in mischief and the admiration of his - 


mammy ; but, to do him justice, he never meant harm 
in the course of his life, and was most anxious to offer 
his services on all vccasions to any one who would accept 
them; but they were only those who had “not already 
proved Andy’s peculiar powers. 

There was a farmer hard by in this happy state of i 
norance, named Owen Doyle, or, as he was familiarly 
called Owny na Coppal, or, “Owen of the Horses,” be- 
cause he bred many of these animals, and sold them at 
the neighbouring fairs; and Andy one day offered this 
services to Owny when he was in want of some one to 
drive up a horse from’a distant “bottom,” as low 
grounds by a river side are always called in Ireland. 

“ Oh, he’s wild, Andy, and you'd never be able to ketch 
him,” said Owny. “ hroth, an’ I'll engage I'll ketch 
him if you’ ll Jet me go. I never seen the horse I could’nt 
ketch, sir,” said Andy. 

“ Why, you little spridhogue, if he took to runnin’? 
over the long bottom, it ’ud be more than a day’s work 
for you to folly."—“ Oh, but he won’t run.” 

“ Why won't he run ?”—* Becase I won’t make him 
run.” 

“How can you help it?”—*T'll soother him.” 

“ Well, you're a willin’ brat, any how; and so go, and 
God speed you !” said Owny. 

“ Just gi’ me a wisp o’ hay an’ a han’ful iv oats,” said 
Andy, “if I should have to coax him.”—* Sartinly,” said 
Owny, who entered the stable and came forth with the 
neg required by Andy, and a halter for the horse 

so. 


“ Now, take care,” said Owny, “that you're able to 
ride that horse if you get on him.”—“ Oh, never fear, 
sir. Ican ride owld Lanty Gubbin’s mule betther nor 


any o’ the other boys on the common, and he could’nt _ 


sta me th’ other day, thoogh he kick’d the shoes av 
im.” 
“ After that you may ride any thing,” said Owny ; and 


indeed it was true; for Lanty’s mule, which fed on the . 


common, being ridden slily by all the young vagabonds 


. in the neighbourhood, had become such an adept in the 


art of getting rid of his troublesome customers, that it 
might be well considered a feat to stick on him. 

“Now, take great care of him, Andy, my boy,” said 
the farmer—* Don’t be afeard sir,” said Andy, who 
started on his errand in that peculiar pace which is ele- 
gantly called a“ sweet trot;” and as the river lay be- 
tween Owny Doyle’s and the bottom, and was too deep 
for Andy to ford at that season, he went round by Dinny 
Dowling’s mill, where a small wooden bridge crossed the 
streain. 

Here he thought he might as well secure the assistance 
of Paudeen, the miller’s son, to help him in catching the 
horse ; so looked about the place until he found him, and, 
telling him the errand on which he was going, said, “ If 

ou like to come wid me, we can both have a ride.” 

his was temptation sufficient for Paudeen, and the boys 

roceeded together to the bottom, and they were not long 
in securing the horse. When they had got the halter over 
his head, * Now,” said Andy, “give me a lift on him ;” 
and accordingly, by Paudeen’s catching Andy's left foot 
in both his hands clasped together in the fashion of a 
stirrup, he hoisted his friend on the horse’s back ; and, as 
soon as he was secure there, Master Paudeen, by the aid 
of Andy’s hand, contrived to scramble up after him ; upon 
which Andy applied his heels into the horse’s side with 
many vigorous kicks, and crying “ Hurrup !” at the same 
time, endeavoured to stimulate Owny’s steed into some- 
thing of a pace as he turned his head towards the 
mill. 

“Sure aren’t you going to cross the river ?” said Pau- 
deen.—* No, I’m going to leave you at home.” 

“ Oh, I'd rather go up to Owny’s, and it’s the shortest 
way acrass the river.”— Yes, but I don’t like—” 

“Is it afeard you are?” said Paudeen.—“ Not J, 
indeed,” said Andy ; though it was really the fact, for the 
width of the stream startled him ; “ but Owny told me to 
ew py care o’ the beast, and I’m loath to wet his 

eet. 

“ Go'long wid you, you fool! what harm would it do 
him? Sure he’s neither sugar nor salt that he’d melt.” 

“ Well, [ won’t any how,” said Andy, who by this time 
had got the horse into a high trot, that shook every 


word of argument out of Paudeen’s body ; besides it was ~ 


ag much as the boys could do to keep their seats on 
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- culation; and his exertions, had they been witnessed, 


"from his forehead, making his obeisance to the squire, 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Owny's Bucephalus, who was not long in reaching the 
miller’s bridge, Here voice and rein qwere employed to 
pull him in, that he might cross the narrow wooden 
structure at a quiet pacc. But whether his double load 
had given him the idea of double exertion, or that the 
pe of legs on each side sticking into his flanks (aad per- 

aps the horse was ticklish) made him go. the aster, we 
know not; but the horse charged the bridge as if an En- 
niskilliner were on his back, and an enemy before him; 
and in two minutes his hoofs clattered like thunder on 
the bridge, that did not bend beneath him. ~ No, itdid not 
bend, but it broke; proving the falsehood of the boast, * I 
may break, but 1 won't bend ;” for, after all, the really, 
strong may bend, and. be as strong as ever: it is the un- 
sound, that has only the seeming of strength, that breaks 
at last when it resists too long. 

Surprising was the spin the young equestrians took 
over the ears of the horse, enough to make all the artists 
of Astley’s envious; and plump they went into the river, 
where each formed his own ring, and .executed some 
comical “ scenes in the circle,” which were suddenly 
changed to evolutions on the “flying cord” that Dinny 
Dowling threw the performers, which became suddenly 
converted into a “tight rope” as he dragged the volti- 
geurs out of the water ; and, for fear their blood might be 
chilled by the accident, he gave them both an enormous 
thrashing with the dry end of the rope, just to restore cir- 


would haye charmed the Huinane Society. 

As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge as 
though he had been put in a chiroplast, and he went play- 
ing away on the water with considerable execution, as if 
he were accompanying himself in the song which he was 
squealing at the top of his voice. Half the saws, hatchets, 
ropes, and poles in the parish, were put in requisition im- 
mediately ; and the horse's first lesson in chiroplastic ex. 
ercise was performed with no other Joss than sume skin 
and a goud deal of hair. Of course Andy did not venture 
on taking Owny’s horse home; so the miller sent him to 
his owner with an account of the accident. Andy for 
years kept out of Owny na Coppal’s way; and at any 
time that his presence was troublesome, the inconvenienc- 
ed party had only to say,“ Isn’t that wags na Coppal 
coming this way ?” and Andy fied for his life. ; 

When Andy grew up to be what in country parlance 
is called “a brave lump of a boy,” his mother thought he 
was old enough to do something for himself; so she took 
him one day along with her to the squire’s, and waited 
outside the door, loitering up and down the yard behind 
the house, among a crowd of beggars and great lazy dogs 
that were thrusting their heads into every iron pot that 
stood outside the kitchen door, until chance might give 
her “ a sight o’ the squire afore he wint out or afore he 
wint in ;” and, after spending her entire day in this idle 
way, at last the squire made his appearance, and Judy 

nted her son, who kept scraping his foot, and pulling - 
is forelock, that stuck out like a piece of ragged thatch 


while his mother was sounding his praises for being the 
“ handiest craythur alive—and so willin’—nothing comes | 
wrong to him.” 

“ J suppose the English of all this is, you want me to . 
take him ?” said the squire.—* Throth, an’ your honour, 
that’s just it—if your honour would be plazed.” 

“ What can he do ?”—“ Any thing, your honour.” 

“That means nothing, I suppose,” said the squire.— 
“Oh, no, sir. Every thing, 1 mane, that you would de- 
sire him to do.” 

To every one of these assurances on his mother’s part 
Andy made a bow and a scrape. 

“ Can he’ take care of horses ?”—* The best of care, 
sir,” said the mother, while the miller, who was standing 
behind the squire waiting for orders, made a grimace at 
Andy, who was obliged to cram his face into his hat to 
hide the laugh, which he could hardly smother from being 
heard, as well as seen. 

“ Let him come, then, and help in the stables, and we'll _ 
see what he can do.”—“ May the Lord—” 

“That do—there, now go.”—“ Oh, sure, but I'll 
pray for you, and—" 

“ Will you go?”—“ And may angels make your ho- 
nour’s bed this blessed night, I pray !” 

“ If you don’t go, your son shan’t come.” 

Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the right-about in 
double quick time, and hurried down the avenue. 

The next day Andy was duly installed into his office 
of stable-helper; and, as he was a good rider, he was 
soon made whipper-in to the hounds, as there was a want 
of such a functionary in the establishment; and Andy’s 
boldness in this‘capacity made him soon a favourite with 
the squire, who was one of those rollicking boys on the 
pattern of the old school, who scorned the attentions of a 
regular valet, and let any one that chance threw in his 
way bring him his boots, or his hot water for shaving, or 
his coat, whenever it was brushed. One morning, Andy, 
who was very often the attendant on such orcasions, came 
to his room with hot water. He tapped at the door. 

“ Who's that ?” said the squire, who was but just risen, | 
and did not know but it might be one of the women ser- 
vants.—* It’s me, sir.” 

* Oh—Andy ! Come in.”—* Here’s the hot water, sir,” 
said Andy, bearing an enormous tin can. 

“ Why, what the d—I brings that tin can here? You 
might as well bring the stable-bucket.”"—“ I beg your . 
pardon, sir,” said Andy retreating. In two minutes more ; 
“Andy came back, and tapping at the door, put in his head 
cautiously, and said, “The maids in the kitchen, your 
honour, says there’s not so much hut water ready.” 

“ Did I not see it a moment since in your hands ?”— © 


“Yes, sir, but that’s not nigh the full of the stable- : 


bucket.” 
“Go along, you stupid thief! and get me some hot , 
water directly." Will the can do, sir ?” 


“ Ay, any thing, so you make haste.” 
Andy, and back he came with the can. 
“ Where’ll I put it, sir ?”—* Throw this out,” said the | 
aquire, handing Andy a jug containing some cold water, ‘ 
meaning the jug to be replenished with the hot. 


Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being ' 
open, he very deliberately threw the jug out. The squire 
started with wonder, and at last said, 

“ What did you do that for ?”—“Sure you towld me 
to throw it out, sir.” 

“Go out of this, you thick-headed villain! said the 
equire, throwing his boots at Andy’s head, along with 
some very neat curses. Andy retreated, and thought 
himself a very ill-used person. 

Though Andy’s regular business was “ whipper-in,” 
yet he was liable to be called on for the performance of 
various other duties; he sometimes attended at table 
when the number of guests required that all the subs 
should be put in requisition, or rather on some distant | 
errand for the “ misthress,” or drove out the nurse and , 
children on the jaunting-car; and many were the mis- 
takes, delays, or accidents, arising from Handy Andy's 
interference in such matters; but, as they were never 
serious, and generally laughable, they never cost him the 
loss of his place, or the squire’s favour, who rather en- 
joyed Andy's blunders. 

The first time Andy was admitted into the mysteries 
of the dining-room, great was his wonder. The butler 
took him in to give Tim some previous instructions, and 
Andy was so lost in admiration at the sight of the assem. 
bled glass and plate, that he stood with his mouth and 

eyes wide open, and scarcely heard a word that was said 
to him. After the head-man had been dinning his in- 
structions into him for some time, he said he might go 
until his attendance was required. But Andy moved not ; 
he stood with biseyes fixed by a sort of fascination on 
object that seemed to rivet them with the same un- | 


saccountable influence that the snake exercises over its { 
wictim. 


é 


“ What are you looking at?” said the butler.—* Them 
things, sir,” said Andy, pointing to some silver forks. 
“Is it the forks?” said the butler—* Oh no sir,” I 


_ know. what forks is very well; but I never seen them 


things afore.” 

“ What things do you mean ?”—* These things, sir,” 
said Andy, taking up one of the silver forks, and turning 
it round and round in his hand in utter astonishment, 
while the butler grinned at his ignorance, and enjoyed 
his own superior knowled 

“Well!” said Andy, after a long pause, “ the divil be 
from mé if ever I seen a silver spoon split that way 
before.” ‘ 

_ The butler laughed a horse-laugh, and made a standing 
joke of Andy’s split spoon; but time and inexperience 


‘made Andy less impressed with wonder at the show of 


plate and glass, and the split spoons became familiar as 
‘household words” to him; yet still there were things in 


‘the duties of table attendance beyond Andy’s comprehen. 


‘slon—he used to hand cold plates for fish, and hot plates 
‘for jelly, &c. But“ one day,” as Zanga says—“ one day” 
he was thrown off, his centre in a remarkable degree by 
@ bottle of soda-water. 

oll was when that combustible was first introduced into 


-Ireland as a dinner beverage that the occurrence took 


place, and Andy had the luck to be the person to whom 
a gentleman applied for some soda-water. 

“ Sir?” said Andy—*Soda-water,” said the guest, in 
that subdued tone in which people are apt to name their 
wants at a dinner table. 

Andy went to the butler. “Mr. Morgan, there’s a 
gintleman——” “Let me alone will you?” said Mr. 
Morgan. 

Andy maneuvred round hima little longer, and again 
essayed to be heard. 
~ “ Mr. Morgan !”—* Don’t you see I’m as busy as I 
can be! Can’t you do it yourself!" 

“TI dinna what he wants.”—*“ Well, go and ax him,” 
said Mr. Morgan. * 

Andy went off as he was bidden, and came behind the 
thirsty gentleman’s chair, with “I beg your pardon, 
sir. 

“ Well!” said the gentleman. 

“1 beg your pardon, sir; but what’s this you ax’d me 
for Soda-water.” 

‘* What, sir ?”—“ Soda-water; but, perhaps, you have 
not any.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty in the house, sir! Would you like 
it hot, sir.” 

The gentleman laughed, and supposing the new fashi 
was not understood in the present country, said, “ Never 
mind.” 

But Andy was ton anxious to please, to be satisfied, 
and again applied to Mr. Morgan. 

“Sir!” said he.—“ Bad luck to you! can’t you let me 
alone ?” 

“There’s a gentleman wants some soap and wather.” 

“Some what ?”—* Soap and wather, sir.” 

* Divil sweep you ?—Soda-wather you mane. You'll 
get it under the side-board.” 

“Ts it in the can, sir ?”— The curse o’ Crum’ll on 
you—in the bottles.” 

“Is this it, sir?” said Andy, producing a bottle of ale. 
—* No, bad cess to you !—the little bottles.” 

“Is it the little bottles with no bottoms, sir?”—* I 
wish you wor in the bottom o’ the say !” said Mr. Mor- 
gan, who was fuming and puffing, and rubbing down his 
face with his napkin, as he was hurrying to all quarters 
of the room, or, as Andy said, in praising his activity, 
that he was, “ like bad luck, every where.” 

“There they are!” said Morgan at last. ° 

“Oh! them bottles that won’t stand,” said Andy ; sure, 
them’s what J said, with no bottoms to them. How’ll I 
open it—it’s tied down ?”—* Cut the cord you fool!” 

“ Andy did as he was desired ; and he happened at the 
time to hold the bottle of soda-water on a level with the 
candles that shed light over the festive board from a large 
silver branch, and the moment he made the incision, 
bang went the bottle of soda, knocking out two of the 
lights with the projected cork, which, performing its pa- 
rabula the length of the room, struck the squire himself 
in the eye at the foot of the table, while the hostess at the 
head had a cold bath down her back. Andy, when he 
saw the soda-water jumping out of the bottle, held it from 
him at arm’s length; every fiz it made, exclaiming, 
“ Ow !—ow !—ow :” and, at last, when the bottle was 
empty, he roared out, “ Oh, Lord !—it's all gone !” 

Great was the commotion ;—few could resist laughter 
except the ladies, who all looked at their gowns, not 
liking the mixture of satin and soda-water. The extin- 
guished candles were relighted—the squire got his eve 
open again—and, the next time he perceived the butler 
sufficiently near to speak to him, he said, in a low and 
hurried tone of deep anger, while he knit his brow, “ send 
that fellow out of the room !” but, within the same in- 
stant, resumed the former smile that beamed on all 
around as if nothing had happened. 

Andy was expelled the salle @ manger in disgrace, and 
for many days kept out of his master’s and mistress’s 
way; in the mean time the butler made a good story of 
the thing in the servant's hall, and, when he held up 
Andy’s ignorance to ridicule, by telling how he asked for 
“ soap and water,” Andy was given the name of “ suds,” 
and was Called by no other for months. 


From the New York American. 
HOMGOPATHY NO NOVELTY. 


* Similia similibus curantur.” 


“ Wounds by wider wounds are heal’d, 
And poisons by themselves expelled.”---BuTLER. 


“The hair of a dog will cure his bite.”---OLp Provers. 


O! Hahnmann—what a cloud of dust 
In physic art thou raising ! 

As if thy theories were new 
That all the world is praising. 


If height’ning symptoms of disease 
Be means which will remove it; 
Does not our own wise faculty 
In constant practice prove it ? 


If the best dose to cure a man 
Be that which makes him sicker ? 

Ob! what, than our own Brandreth’s pills 
Can heal the patient quicker? 


If “ like cures like,” how tine a chance 
Some teachers high in station, 

In physic’s schouls, now have to heal, 
The ignorance of the nation ! 


But not in medicinal alone 
Thy treatment we ’re pursuing— 
°T is what we ’ve long, in politics, 
And private life, been doing. 


Our whigs, who military chiefs 
Have always dangerous reckoned ; 

Would heal the errors of the first, 
By setting up a second, 


Our wise administration, too, 
When knotty questions bother, 
Still mend the ill one blunder brings 
By rushing on another. 
Our mobs, whene’er the staff of life 
Grows scarce in market, seize it ; 
And e’en destroy the little left, 
In order to increase it. 


q 


Our rich, whom overgrown estates 
Oppress with care and trouble— 
How do they ease them of their load? 

They go and make it double, 


Our widows, when divorce or death, 
Their galling halter looses, 

No salve like noose from that same cord 
Can find, to soothe their bruises. 


Whenever for an unpaid coat 
The heartless tailors sue one, 

Our bucks, if other measures fail, 
Get measured for a new one. 

Our topers, who will drink, despite 
The temperance cry of warning, 

Assuage the pangs of punch at night 
By juleps in the morning. 

Then keep your arts, ye foreign wits ! 
Nor hope for such we ’ll thank ye; 

We practise more than you can preach— 
You cannot teach a yankee. 

Musings— By Flaccus in Town. 


Che Literarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 24, 1837. 


New Jersey a Thoroughfare.—The Legislature of New 
Jersey adjourned last week ; the State Gazette says: — 

“ The bill to oblige the united companies to pay transit 
duties on the rail-road from Trenton to New Srusoviek 
has passed; also a bill to reduce the way fare for passen- 

rs to three cents per mile on their several rail-roads, 
and allowing them to charge $4 by day and $5 by night 
for a passage from Philadelphia to New York, and vice 
versa—of which, one half of the amount over $3 is to be 
paid into the state treasury.” 

The above furnishes a specimen of modern legislation 
and intrigue. The company originally procured the 
sanction of the legisleture by a bonus, and the consent of 
the public was given because the price of transit was low. 
They then thought they possessed a monopoly, and people 
were banged about like bales and boxes; and for dinner, 
three hundred hungry passengers, who had paid in ad- 
vance, were turned into a cabin where fifty only could 
sit down to table; the steam was kept low till all had 
paid, then raised, and before the second table could be 
set the boat was at Philadelphia! Other evils, too nu- 
merous to mention, occasionally occurred, of which me- 
moranda have been kept. Soon, however, another com- 
pany started a rail-road to Trenton, from this city, and 
bought the old turnpike to New Brunswick ; the company 
immediately purchased up the stock of the Trenton 
bridge, and petitioned the legislature to prevent the new 
opposition from laying a rail-road. But they could not 
go in the teeth of law; what is their next effort at mo- 
nopoly ? the company bought up the stock of the Trenton 
Rail-road, and the turnpike stock, at a most exorbitant 
advance, and thus ruined their profits. Now they get a 
law to increase the tax on passengers to repay their ef- 
forts at monopoly; the passengers are to pay to prevent 
competition, than which nothing would be more benefi- 
cial to themselves! They will now be again tossed about 
and told to hold their tongues or to go by some other 
line! Dinner will be out of the question, for you can 
get to New York by no other routes than theirs. Truly 
is New Jersey a thoroughfare, and the fare she has 
charged us for transit is an outrage upon the community. 
All this while, the only proper route between the two 
principal cities of the Union, along the Delaware, on the 
Pennsylvania side, to Trenton, and thence to Powles’ 
Hook, is entirely neglected. Jersey has allowed herself 
not only to be bearded in her own den, but has been 
taken by the nose from behind, while the whole Union is 
laughing in her face. Henceforward we go to New York 
as seldom as possible. 

Another of the fruits of this monopoly is stated in the 
New York papers of yesterday: — 

“The price of dinner on board of the steamboats be- 
tween here and Philadelphia, has been advanced from 
fifty to seventy-five cents. The pussengers have held 
meetings on board the boats at both ends of the line, and 
remonstrated against the rise as unjustifiable and extor- 
tionate. It is mentioned that, out of between two and 
three hundred passengers on board the steamboat Swan, 
only about thirty dined, the large majority preferring to 
go without their dinner, to submitting to an imposition. 


Money Affairs.—The past week has not been without 
its alarms in commercial circles. Several failures in New 
Orleans, to an immense amount, have involved the house 
of the Messrs. Joseph, of New York, and their tottering 


has reached another Jew firm, it is said, in this city; the 


chain, we fear, though thus long, has not reached its end. 
In addition, several! other houses of New York, and one or 
two in Philadelphia, are announced to have stopped pay- 
ment; and the fever of speculation and fear keeps pos- 
session of the tongues of our citizens. 

That the root of commercial embarrassment has struck 
deep in our country, no body doubts; the prosperity of 
our merchants is materially impaired by the scarcity of 
money, in other words, the high rate of interest, which, 
frequently of late, reaches, out of doors, two per cent. a 
month, and even higher is sometimes obtained ; a state 
of things admirably calculated to make the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer. Confidence in the standing of the 
trading community is yet firm, however, and, so long as 
this is maintained, we hope for the best—that the storm 
which has been so long brewing, will not burst and 
overwhelm us. 


Cotton, it appears by the late arrivals, has somewhat 
declined in England, where also great failures have oc- 
curred. People of middling circumstances may now hug 
their many comforts, and view the raging of the storm, 
without the manifold anxieties which wait on those who 
would multiply their cares by doubling their riches. 


Apparitions.—In the portion of Wraxall to-day, which 
closes the first volume, see a remarkable story of raising 
an apparition of Marshal Saxe, aren 


Buckland's Geology.—This last and best ofthe Bridg- 
water Treatises has been at length published ‘jn’ very 
handsome dress, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, in two vo. 
volumes, one of which consists almost entirely of plates 
well executed, 


The author is a man of distinguished reputation, and 
by this production, which is a summing up of what is 
known on the subject of geology, sometimes, it must be 
admitted, in language rather too technical, he has esta. 
blished his fame. It is now generally admitted that th 
research of geologists has established, with a multituds 
of other important facts, that countless ages must have 
elapsed between the creation of the earth and the Period 
when man first appeared as a dweller on its surface; and 
that, during this immense interval of time, the crust of 
our planet has undergone a series of convulsions ang 
changes, some parts having been elevated above, and otherg 
depressed, and that not once, but repeatedly, below the 
level of the sea; the forms of organic life, both anima 
and vegetable, experienced similar vicissitudes, entire 
families and genera disappearing, and their place gy 
regularly being supplied by other tribes of living being; 
and that man is the most recent tenant of the globe iy 
conceded, no unequivocal instance of a fossil skeleton of 
the human species having been discovered. The Mosaic 
account of the creation, it is also conceded, has been mis. 
interpreted, but not invalidated ; on this point Dr. Buck. 
land's chapter is particularly comprehensive. Paley de. 
voted his work to the development of the numerous eyj, 
dences of design exhibited in the mechanical structure of 
man, as well as of the inferior animals; and our autho, 
pursuing the same method of investigation, has instituted 
similar enquiries in reference to the organised beings of 
past eras, existing at present only in a fossil state. W, 
regret that our limits prevent us from giving an abstract 
of his beautiful arguments, under the influence of which 
the reader is carried back to those remote periods when 
the very face of nature, and the animals and plants, wer, 
greatly different from the present; when an herbivoron 
quadruped, eighteen feet in length, and of proportion! 
height, swam in the seas and estuaries; when the megn. 
therium, or fossil sloth, wielding a tail six feet in circum. 
ference, and invested with a coat of mail, extracted, with 
a single delve of its enormous talons, the roots of the 
largest trees for its food, with the same ease that swine 
do acorns; when the monster bat flitted through the air, 
and saurian reptiles, of frightful dimensions, skulked 
through the prairies in search of prey, or seudded through 
the waters. 

To appreciate the extent to which geological science 
has attained, it is only necessary to peruse the present 
treatise ; and that it may be extensively read, we lend our 
recommendation of its great and permanent value. 


Nick of the Woods.—Dr. Bird’s new novel is filled with 
awful Indian massacres, the period being the early set. 
tlement of the great state of Kentucky. We have else. 
where expressed the opinion that it is calculated rather 
to instigate the whites against the savage, by portraying 
the character of the natives as a race devoid of generosity 
or kindness, The novel is, nevertheless, deeply interes. 
ing, but, highly as we value Dr. Bird’s powers, we desire 
to see them engaged upon portraitures less revolting, and 
to view him cultivating talents which require less display 
and more heart. No reader will be content to lay dows 
Nick of the Woods till he has mastered the entire two 
volumes, and few will require to be told that the language 
made use of as that of a Quaker is a caricature of the 
diction used by that respectable sect ; thee for thy, and 
theeself for thyself, is a constant error of the author, 
which we are surprised he should have cominitted. It 
is well he portrayed Nicholas Slaughter under the inf. 
ence of a deranged mind, for the vraisemblance is pot 
discoverable. 


Wisconsin.—The onward march of improvement in 
this country is well calculated to stagger belief. Among 
the foremost, perhaps may be ranked the new country 
Wisconsin, if we may judge by the following extract of 
a letter from Du Buque :— 


My friend in his letter says: “ I am truly glad to hop 
that your journey to the far west has the fairest chance 
of Icading you to independence. You deserve prosperily 
for your energy in making so bold a movement, for it 
seems almost as if you had expatriated yourself.” _Speak- 
ing of the lead businees he says: “I should like tobe 
informed of many circumstances attending the things 
a matter of trade, and realising such a as would 
repay for the thousand privations of such a banishmeo! 
from the civilised world."—He little thought that at Du 
Buque we had been enjoying balls and parties, averagi 
more than one for every week during the winter. 
could tell him that I had the pleasure of attending ® 
cotillion party here of about 250 persons, honoured vith 
the presence of our worthy governor, his accompli 
dongles, and such a host of beauty and fashion, that! 
really doubted the evidence of my senses, when I te 
covered from my astonishment on entering the ball-room, 
and recollected that the spot where it stood was the sam 
over which, about three years before, the celebrated Black 
Hawk had reigned monarch of the soil, and constituted 
part of an infant territory, only six months old. 

We are the youngest, but not on that account the 
least favoured offspring ; for I hazard nothing in saying, 
that were the advantoges of our territory generally 
known, she would be found claiming from the 
congress the privilege of her oldest sisters—entitled 
admitted into the union, not as one, but as two new stars, 
to be added to the bright constellation. And we, west 
the Mississippi, should be justly proud of presenting 
the rest of the world the state of Jowa—the precociou! 
child which within five years had rendered heisel 
worthy of a distinction which few of her family sé 
acquired before, in less than six times that period. 


— | 


T. ASH & CO., Wuoxesaxe 
anp No. 12, Decatur street, Philt 
i> T. T. Ash & Company are largely engaged 
the importation of English, Pronsh, and German St 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the 
on the most. advantageous terms. 
Feb, 2—tf. 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding ' 

subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money (#20) 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one ye! 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, ’ 


BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mail subscribers; $5 for two copies 
and $10 for five copies, when forwarded to one 4 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library — 
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